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HAS KARL BARTH BECOME ORTHODOX? 
CORNELIUS VAN TIL 


HE Theology of Crisis continues to be of great interest 

to orthodox Christians. By orthodox Christians we mean 
those who believe in historic Christianity. In particular we 
are thinking of all Protestants, whether Lutheran, Arminian 
or Reformed in their theology, who subscribe to the infal- 
libility of Scripture and therefore to the idea of temporal 
creation, the historicity of the Genesis account, the substi- 
tutionary atonement through Jesus Christ the son of man and 
son of God and his bodily return on the clouds of heaven to 
judge the living and the dead. 

All of these orthodox Christians hoped and some of them 
believed that in Karl Barth and Emil Brunner there had 
arisen in the Christian church of the modern day two great 
expositors and defenders of the historic Christian Faith. In 
more recent times many of these Christians have been dis- 
appointed in Brunner. Has he not openly and constantly 
denied the virgin birth of Christ? Does he not profess to be 
an adherent of a radical school of negative biblical criticism? 
Does he not frankly espouse the teachings of modern evolu- 
tionary theory? But these same Christians are now pinning 
their hopes and expectations on Barth. Granted that he has 
in the past held to some views that were out of accord with 
the historic Christian Faith, is he not now working in the 
right direction? Does he not now at least assert that the Bible 
as and not merely contains the word of God? Does he not, 
over against Brunner, strongly affirm the virgin birth of 
Christ? Granted that in the past Barth did not stress suf- 
ficiently the historic character of Christianity does he not 
now at least maintain, against modern subjectivism, the fact 
that Jesus of Nazareth is very God and very man? Does he 
not maintain that the death and resurrection of Jesus of 
Nazareth are real historical events? And does he not vigor- 
ously oppose Rudolf Bultmann’s theory to the effect that the 
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Genesis account gives us religious myth alone and that the 
resurrection of Christ is based merely on the belief of the 
disciples? Surely, these Christians say, whatever he may have 
been, Barth is now altogether or largely orthodox. At least 
he must be ranked among the believers in and the defenders 
of the historic Christian Faith. He is our friend not our foe. 
Even if we do not agree with him on some individual point of 
doctrine we should welcome him into our ranks as helping us 
to propagate in modern language the old Christian Faith 
among those who oppose it but who may be won to a belief 
in it. We must learn to appreciate those who hold the like 
precious Faith with us even though they give a different 
emphasis when they express it. Here is a great defender of the 
theology of the Word and of the Christ of that Word against 
modern subjectivism, the subjectivism of Schleiermacher and 
of Ritschl. At any rate Barth may not fairly any longer be 
called a heretic; he is at least a prophet as much as a heretic. 

It is the purpose of this article to examine whether this 
hope and expectation with respect to Barth is justified. The 
primary source of our information will be Barth’s Church 
Dogmatics.* Barth is currently engaged in writing this monu- 
mental work. The first volume, in two parts, deals with the 
doctrine of the Word of God. The second volume, also in 
two parts, deals with the doctrine of God. The third volume, 
in four parts, deals with the doctrine of creation. The last 
part of volume three appeared in 1951. The fourth volume 
deals with the doctrine of reconciliation (Verséhnung). The 
first part of it appeared in the course of 1953. 

It is not our purpose to follow Barth’s argument in his 
Church Dogmatics step by step. Otto Weber has written what 
he calls ‘An Introductory Report on Volumes I:1 to III:4” 
under the title Karl Barth's Church Dogmatics.2 English 
readers desiring some insight into the course of thought 
developed step by step in the Church Dogmatics may be 
referred to Weber’s book. 

In the foreword of Weber’s book Barth complains of the 
“theological journalism”’ of which up till now he has “‘largely 


* Kirchliche Dogmatik to be referred to as K. D. 
2 English translation by Arthur G. Cochrane (Westminster Press, 
Philadelphia). 
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been a victim’’. We may well sympathize with Barth in this 
respect. But one need not be unfair to Barth if one measures 
his theology by the standard of historic Christianity. -We 
shall not, however, find it possible to make a point-by-point 
comparison between the teachings of Barth and those of 
historic Christianity. For the sake of brevity we shall limit 
ourselves to a discussion of Barth’s views of Scripture, of God, 
of man and of Christ. 

In so doing the main points of Barth’s theology will come 
before us. In dealing with the views of Barth on these sub- 
jects one point must constantly be remembered. It is a point 
on which Barth lays the greatest possible stress. All the 
doctrines of the Christian Faith, he insists, must be treated 
christologically. It is Barth’s contention that orthodox theol- 
ogy has all too frequently failed to do this. For any fair 
comparison of Barth’s views with those of orthodox theology 
it is, therefore, imperative that one discover what Barth 
means when Barth speaks of dealing with Christian teachings 
christologically. What this means will appear, step by step, 
in the discussion in this article. 


THE BIBLE 


Basic to all the doctrines of historic Christianity is its view 
of the Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments as being 
in the original manuscripts the infallible Word of God. Barth 
rejects this doctrine as vigorously in the Church Dogmatics 
as he did in any of his earlier writings. He does so in view of 
his conception of the “freedom” of God. The sovereign God 
must not be bound by a finished revelation identified in 
Scripture. He would then be revealed without being hidden 
in his revelation. His revelation would then be at the mercy 
of man. Man could then deal with God’s revelation in the 
Bible as he deals with the contents of any other book. We 
should therefore be doing poor honor to Scripture if we should 
identify it with revelation. The Bible as a book claims no 
authority for itself; it wants only to be a witness to revelation. 

Barth speaks of the orthodox view of Scripture as being 


3K. D., LApp. 135. 
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that of direct revelation. For it he would substitute the idea 
of the Bible as indirect revelation. He even speaks of the 
“double indirectness’’ of the witness of Scripture.4 He does so 
in order to stress his idea that God is hidden in his revelation.’ 
God’s revelation as witnessed to in Scripture would not be 
the revelation of the sovereign God if it were not hidden.® 
As witnessing to revelation Scripture points beyond itself to 
revelation. It cannot point to itself as being the revelation 
itself. For revelation always takes place in the present. In 
the act of God’s revelation nothing is simply past or simply 
future. Nor is anything simply present. The idea of the 
present does not refer to a date on the calendar. If it did 
there would, after all, be direct revelation. If it did then the 
witness to revelation would, after all, be identical with reve- 
lation. For any past or present or future point in the ordinary 
historical sense (bloss historisch, K. D., 1. 2, p. 558) we must 
substitute the notion of the divine present (gétiliche Préasens, 
idem). 

The whole doctrine of revelation, says Barth, must be 
regarded from the point of view of this divine present.’ 
Revelation is the act of God’s incarnation, his act of recon- 
ciliation. In revelation God is present to us. And this reve- 
lation has its own time.* It does not take place in our ordinary 
time. The incarnation cannot be identified with what took 
place in the life of Jesus of Nazareth in our historical past. 
We would not understand the event of Jesus Christ as the 
revelation of God if we should say unconditionally that it 
took place in our time.? We must, to be sure, say that the 


oe. DD, Ei, pp. 174, 175. 


5 Idem. 
6 “Ein Zeugnis ist ja nicht einfach identisch mit dem von ihm und in 
ihm Bezeugten.... Wir haben es also, wenn wir es mit der Bibel zu tun 


haben, zunachst mit diesem Medium, mit diesen Worten zu tun, mit dem 
Zeugnis, das als solches nicht selbst die Offenbarung, sondern eben, und 
darin liegt die Einschrankung, nur ihr Zeugnis ist’’ (K. D., 1.2, p. 512). 

7K. D., 1.2, p. 558. 

*K.D., 1.2, p. 50. 

»“Gottes Offenbarung ist das Ereignis Jesus Christus. Wir wiirden es 
nicht als Gottes Offenbarung verstehen, wenn wir vorbehaltlos sagen 
wiirden, dass es in ‘unserer’ Zeit stattfand. Verstehen wir es als Gottes 
Offenbarung, dann werden wir vielmehr sagen miissen: dieses Ereignis 
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Son of God or the Word is the man Jesus of Nazareth. We 
must also say that the man Jesus of Nazareth is the Son of 
God or the Word. But if we are asked whether there is a 
synthesis of these two New Testament christological theses 
we must reply with a resounding NO!"° 

Here then we are face to face with the heart of the matter. 
The question between Barth and historic Christianity is 
that of the reality of the identification of God’s revelation 
in history. When Barth answers his question with a re- 
sounding NO, orthodox theology answers it with a resounding 
YES. Orthodox theology says that the revelation of God 
in Christ is directly identifiable with the man Jesus of Naza- 
reth. But it says this because it believes that this identification 
has been indicated by the direct revelation of God in the 
Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments." Barth believes 
that the revelation of God in history cannot be directly iden- 
tified with Jesus of Nazareth. And involved in his rejection 
of the identification of God’s revelation with any point in 
history, be that point the life and death and resurrection of 
Jesus of Nazareth, is the idea that neither the Old nor the 
New Testament must be regarded as a direct medium of 
communication of God’s revelation to man. 

If the incarnation, the death and resurrection of Jesus of 
Nazareth are not, as such, the revelation of God to man, then 
the Bible as the Word of God cannot be, as such, the revelation 
of God. What Jesus of Nazareth was, and did, or said is then, 
as such, not revelational. Revelation is then historical, but 
the historical, whether in the form of words or deeds, is not, 
as such, revelational. Our ordinary history lies “‘in the neigh- 
borhood”’ of the real time of Jesus Christ; it is not itself that 
time. Our time stands in the light of that ‘wholly other time” 


hatte seine eigene Zeit; in diesem Ereignis geschah es, dass, wahrend wir 
unsere Zeit fiir uns hatten wie nur je, Gott Zeit fiir uns, seine eigene Zeit 
fiir uns hatte” (K. D., 1.2, p. 54). 

10 “Tass Gottes Sohn oder Wort der Mensch Jesus von Nazareth ist, 
das ist die eine — dass der Mensch Jesus von Nazareth Gottes Sohn oder 
Wort ist, das ist die andere neutestamentlich — christologische These. 
Gibt es eine Synthese dieser beiden Thesen? Wir miissen auf diese Frage 
mit einen runden N ein antworten” (K. D., 1.2, p. 26). 

Cf. G. C. Berkouwer’s discussion of this dialectical view of the 
christological incognito (De Persoon van Christus, Kampen, 1952). 
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of the revelation of Jesus Christ.*? Our real time is not here, 
in history, but is there, in Christ.‘ There, and only there, 
in our contemporaneity with Christ, mediated through the 
apostles and prophets do we really have time.“ This, argues 
Barth, is the whole message of the Bible. 

It will now be clear what Barth means when he says that 
the Bible zs the word of God and that we are not to distinguish 
in it between the words of man and the words of God.'s 
The Bible is the Word of God, so far as God allows it to be 
such, so far as God speaks through it.* When we say that 
the Bible is the Word of God we express our faith in an act 
of God’s redemption of man in the present. The Bible becomes 
the Word of God in this event and it is with respect to its 
being in this becoming that the little word is, in the sentence 
that the Bible is the Word of God, refers.*7 

To be sure, we are bound to this text as being the Word of 
God.?* But it is through this text with all its humanity and 
all the fallibility involved in this humanity that God speaks. 
This text has the ‘‘form of the world’’. It consists of fallible 
words written by fallible men. But God was not ashamed of 
the fallibility of the human words of Scripture, nor of its 
historical and scientific errors, its theological contradictions, 
the uncertainty of its transmission and above all of its Jewish 
character. Why then should we be ashamed of it? It would 
betoken self-will and disobedience if we should seek for in- 
fallible elements in Scripture. It is therefore not because he 
considers all the words of Scripture to be infallible that we 
are not to distinguish in it between the words of God and the 
words of men.’? It is on the contrary because the Bible as 


2K. D., 1.2, p. 72. 

2X. D., 1.2, p73. 

™%4 Idem. 

1 K. D., 1.2, p. 590. 

6 “Tie Bibel ist Gottes Wort, sofern Gott sie sein Wort sein lasst, sofern 
Gott durch sie redet” (K. D., 1.1, p. 112). 

17 “Die Bibel wird also Gottes Wort in diesem Ereignis und auf ihr 
Sein indiesem Werden bezieht sich das Wortlein ‘ist’ in dem Satz, 
dass die Bibel Gottes Wort ist” (K. D., 1.1, p. 113). 

8 K. D., 1.2, p. 591. 

19 “Hat Gott sich der Fehlbarkeit all der menschlichen Worte der Bibel, 
ihrer geschichtlichen und naturwissenschaftlichen Irrtiimer, ihrer theo- 
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an historical and human book is through and through fallible 
and God speaks through this obviously fallible text that we 
are forbidden to look for the infallible in Scripture. To look 
for the infallible in Scripture is to look for clear and direct 
revelation in history. To look for the infallible in Scripture 
virtually constitutes an attack on the very center of the 
message of Christianity, namely, the sovereign character 
and with it the hidden nature of the revelation of God. 

Verbal inspiration therefore means that the fallible and 
erring human word is here and now taken into his service 
by God and is to be received and heard as such regardless 
of its human fallibility.2° The orthodox doctrine of verbal 
inspiration is, by contrast, a typical instance of rationalistic 
thought. For it seeks to control the revelation of God by 
reducing it to that which is directly available in the Bible 
as such. Thus the very idea of faith is rejected in favor of 
rationalistic conceptualization. The form of the Word of 
God as it lies before us in the Bible, says Barth, is as such not 
suitable to be the means of the conveyance of God’s revelation. 
Its form is rather that of the cosmos, which stands in opposition 
to God.” 

In concluding this section something further must be said 
of Barth’s view of man’s hearing and receiving or accepting 
the revelation of God in Christ. This hearing and receiving 
of the revelation of God takes place in the same divine present 


logischen Widerspriiche, der Unsicherheit ihrer Uberlieferung und vor allem 
ihres Judentums nicht geschamt, sondern hat er sich dieser Worte in ihrer 
ganzen Fehlbarkeit angenommen und bedient, dann brauchen wir uns 
dessen auch nicht zu schamen, wenn er sie in ihrer ganzen Fehlbarkeit als 
Zeugnis an uns erneuern will, dann ware es Eigenwilligkeit und Ungehor- 
sam, in der Bibel auf die Suche nach irgendwelchen unfehlbaren Elementen 
ausgehen zu wollen” (K. D., 1.2, p. 590). 

20 ‘‘Verbalinspiration bedeutet: das fehlbare und fehlende menschliche 
Wort ist jetzt als solches von Gott in seinen Dienst genommen und un- 
geachtet seiner menschlichen Fehlbarkeit als solches anzunehmen und 
zu héren” (K. D., 1.2, p. 592). 

* K. D., 1V.1, p. 407. 

22 ‘“‘Seine Gestalt ist nicht ein geeignetes, sondern ein ungeeignetes 
Mittel der Selbstdarbietung Gottes. Sie entspricht der Sache nicht, sondern 
sie widerspricht ihr. Sie enthiillt sie nicht, sondern sie verhiillt sie... . 
Die Gestalt des Wortes Gottes ist also wirklich die des Kosmos, der im 
Widerspruch gegen Gott steht” (K. D., 1.1, p. 172). 
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in which the revelation itself takes place. This divine present 
is not to be identified with the present of a calendar day. 
Hearing and receiving the word of God is no directly iden- 
tifiable experience of any human being. Whatever experience 
any human being may have is at most a pointer to the faith 
that he possesses in his contemporaneity with Christ. It is 
only by participation in the time of Christ that men have 
faith. And this participation in the time of Christ involves 
the sublation, though not the destruction, of ordinary time 
into the time of Christ.” 

Moreover, participation in the time of Christ is participation 
in Christ himself. For Christ 7s the event of his revelation.* 
In the event of revelation, which is Christ, God is free for 
man. In the event of man’s faith in Christ, which is partici- 
pation in Christ, man is free for God. This freedom of man 
for God can only be a gift of God in the act of his revelation 
to man. In the last analysis it can be nothing but God’s own 
freedom.’s 

Thus the nature of the recognition of the Word of God 
corresponds with the nature of the Word of God itself. 
Thus “man acts by believing, but the fact that he believes 
by acting is God’s act’’.27, Thus man is ‘‘assimilated to the 
object” of his faith. ‘‘As a believer he cannot regard himself 
as the active subject of the work which there takes place’’.*® 

The main point of Barth’s discussion on the subject of 
faith is that it takes place by virtue of participation in the 
act of revelation itself. The faith by which men believe is 
said not to be a quality or an attitude. It is an event. It is 
an event in ordinary human experience as the revelation of 


33 “Das von Ewigkeit gesprochene Wort hebt die Zeit, in die es hinein- 
gesprochen ist (ohne sie als Zeit auszuléschen), als nunmehr seine Zeit 
hinauf in seine eigene Ewigkeit, gibt ihr Anteil an dem allein wirklichen 
durch sich selbst bewegten, in sich selbst ruhenden, sich selbst geniigenden 
Sein Gottes” (K. D., 1.2, p. 58). 

“K.D., 11, p.119. 

25 “Diese Freiheit des Menschen kann nur eine von Gott im Akt seiner 
Offenbarung geschaffene und den Menschen gegebene, sie kann letztlich 
auch nur Gottes eigene Freiheit sein” (K. D., 1.2, p. 224). 

% K. D., 1.1, p. 255 (Engl. tr. by G. T. Thomson, p. 277). 

27 Ibid., p. 258 (Engl. tr., p. 281). 

28 Idem (Engl. tr., p. 280). 
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God in the Bible and in preaching is an event in ordinary 
experience. But yet it is not any form of human experience 
as such that constitutes faith any more than it is any event, 
however miraculous, that, as such, constitutes revelation. 
There is no directly identifiable fact in the subjective realm 
of faith any more than there is any directly identifiable fact 
in the objective realm of revelation. Revelation is always 
hidden; so faith is always hidden. Revelation is indirectly 
identical with the words of Scripture. In some such way 
faith is indirectly identical with human experience. Both 
the revelation of God to man and the acknowledgment of it 
by man are real by participation in the one Event of the 
Christ, who is God with us.?9 

By being taken up into the Event of revelation we are 
children of God through the Holy Spirit. But the work of 
the Holy Spirit is a work for all eternity. Thus by the Holy 
Spirit, the subjective reality of revelation, men are children 
of God from all eternity.3° They have heard the Word of God 
from all eternity in the Event of Jesus Christ. 

Enough has now been said to indicate the fact that Barth’s 
christological principle requires him to reject the orthodox 
doctrine of Scripture in its entirety. It is not a question of 
his rejecting the doctrine of plenary inspiration while holding 
on to the idea of the general trustworthiness of God’s reve- 
lation in Scripture. It is not a question of his making minor 
or even major concessions to negative biblical criticism. It 
is not a question of his being unable to believe in some of the 
recorded miracles of Scripture. On Barth’s view the orthodox 


29 “Die objektive Offenbarung ist also fiir uns da, indem Gott da ist, 
und sie ist so da, wie Gott da ist. Aber allerdings: fiir uns da, und 
nun also doch auch: indem wir da sind und so, wie wir da sind. Denn 
wenn Gott wirklich fiir uns da ist, dann sind wir auch fiir ihn da, dann 
bedeutet jenes unbegreifliche Ereignis nicht mehr und nicht weniger als 
dies: dass wir in das Geschehen seiner Offenbarung mit hineingenommen 
sind, nicht als die Mitwirkenden, sondern als die Empfangenden, nicht 
neben Gott, sondern durch Gott in Gott — aber wirklich hineingenommen 
sind” (K. D., 1.2, p. 259). 

30 “‘Sondern in der einen Wirklichkeit der Offenbarung ist er in der von 
ihm angenommenen Menschheit der Sohn Gottes von Ewigkeit und sind 
wir um seinetwillen, aus Gnaden, Kinder Gottes von Ewigkeit” (K. D., 
1.2, p. 260). 
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doctrine of Scripture is inherently destructive of the gospel 
of the saving grace of God to man. Orthodoxy seeks for the 
saving grace of God in history as such. Hence it also seeks 
for a revelation of the meaning of the saving grace of God 
in an historical document as such. In so doing orthodox 
theology restricts the freedom of the grace of God. The 
grace of God is made subject to the conceptual manipulation 
of man and thus it is at the mercy of some men who possess it 
to the exclusion of other men who do not possess it. There 
are those who will never possess it because they have never 
heard and believed it. They are lost because of an historical 
accident. They are moreover condemned to everlasting 
death because of their rejection of a revelation of God not 
mediated through Christ, but through an historical Adam 
and through direct revelation in nature. 

It is to relieve the church of the encumbrance of this 
“system’’ of doctrine and its concomitant idea of direct 
revelation of God to man in Scripture and nature that Barth 
offers us his christological concept of revelation. By means 
of it, he reasons, the grace of God can be seen as streaming 
forth freely to all men everywhere. The Bible then becomes 
a pliable instrument for the transmission of the grace of God. 
It is no longer a cistern containing so much of the grace of 
God and holding it for so many as the arbitrary will of God 
may see fit to elect to eternal life. In ‘‘possessing’’ the Bible 
the church that “‘hears’’ it and “believes” it, hears it and 
believes it for all men everywhere, for those who have ‘‘never 
heard’”’ of it, for those too who “‘disbelieve’’ and “‘reject”’ it. 
For the outpouring of the Holy Spirit as the subjective 
actuality of faith in men is the participation of all men in 
the one all-enveloping Christ-Event. 

It is therefore contrary to his frequently reiterated assertions 
as well as contrary to the whole spirit of his christological 
principle to maintain that his view of Scripture is basically 
similar to that of historic Protestantism. For Barth the 
gospel of the saving grace of God in Christ requires the re- 
jection of the orthodox view of the direct revelation of God 
in history and therefore the rejection of the orthodox view 
of the direct revelation of God in Scripture. Any form of 
direct revelation constitutes, according to Barth, a virtual 
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attack on the hiddenness of revelation and therewith on the 
“‘freedom”’ of God. The deus revelatus is the deus absconditus. 
Orthodoxy destroys this correlativity of the hiddenness and 
the “‘revealedness”’ of the revelation of God. 


GOD 


Turning now from Barth’s view of Scripture to his view 
of the content of Scripture we deal first with his doctrine of 
God. This too must be, says Barth, interpreted christolog- 
ically. We know nothing of God but through his revelation 
in Christ. 

And what we know of God through Christ is above all 
that God is what he is in his revelation in Christ. We are 
not to think of a God who exists prior to and apart from his 
revelation in Christ. God is identical with his revelation. 

God gives himself wholly to man in his revelation.**? For 
herein consists the grace of God, that he is ‘free for us’’ in 
Christ. We must, to be sure, distinguish between the essence 
and the works of God. But this distinction must be made 
only in the interest of stressing the fact that when God’s 
essence is wholly revealed it is also wholly hidden. The 
incomprehensibility of God does not rest upon some internally 
self-complete essence of God to be thought of as existing 
back of the revelation of God. The incomprehensibility of 
God rests rather upon the fact that when God's essence is 
wholly revealed to man it is at the same time still wholly 
hidden to man.% 

Similarly God’s transcendence above man does not rest 
upon some incommunicable attributes such as aseity, unity 
and eternity which God possesses in himself prior to his 


3t “Wollen wir die Offenbarung wirklich von ihrem Subjekt, von Gott 
her verstehen, dann miissen wir vor allem verstehen, dass dieses ihr 
Subjekt, Gott, der Offenbarer, identisch ist mit seinem Tun in der Offen- 
barung, identisch auch mit dessen Wirkung” (K. D., 1.1, p. 312). “Er 
selbst ist nicht nur er selbst, sondern auch das, was er bei den Menschen 
schafft und ausrichtet” (K. D., I.1, p. 315). 

32 “Gott gibt sich dem Menschen ganz in seiner Offenbarung”’ (K. D., 
1.1, p. 391). 

33 Idem. 
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revelation to man in Christ. His transcendence consists 
rather in the fact of his freedom to become wholly or partly 
other than himself and in the fact that he can take this 
‘otherness’ back into himself again.* . 

Thus it is because God’s essence is identical with his 
revelation that he can be both totus intra et totus extra. 
The ideas of transcendence and of immanence pertain to this 
essence of God as act of revelation in Jesus Christ. 

When then God is said to be unchangeable this refers not 
to an essence back of his revelation, but to the continuity of 
his freedom for us in Christ. God is changeless in his Lord- 
ship over all ages as “participating in their change’’.37 All 
that — and only all that — is real in which God repeats and 
maintains himself.3® 


34 “Also: Gott kann wohl (und das ist seine ,Transzendenz) 
allem Anderen jenseitig genug sein, um sein Schépfer aus dem 
Nichts zu werden und zugleich frei genug, sein Sein toilweise oder ganz 
und gar zu 4ndern oder auch es ihm wieder zu nehmen, wie er es ihm 
gegeben hat. Aber Gott kann, wenn man so sagen darf, noch mehr als 
dies: Er kann (und das ist seine Immanenz) allem Anderen so 
inseitig sein, dass er, indem er sein Schépfer und also der Geber seines 
Seins ist und indem er ihm dieses sein Sein nicht wieder nimmt, diesem 
seinem Sein in der ganzen Verschiedenheit seiner eigenen, des géttlichen 
Seins sich nun nicht etwa entzieht, ihm (nachdem es durch seinen Willen 
entstanden ist, indem es durch seinen Willen Bestand hat) nicht etwa als 
Fremder unbeteiligt gegeniibersteht, sondern als das Sein seines Seins 
gegenwartig ist in eben jener ewigen Treue, deren kein Geschépf dem 
anderen gegeniiber fahig ist. Gott kann dieses Andere, von ihm ganzlich 
Verschiedene, nun doch und als solches leben, weben und sein lassen in 
ihm selber. Er kann ihm sein besonderes, von seinem eigenen verschiedenes 
Sein ganz und gar génnen, gewdhren und lassen und es nun dennoch und 
gerade so und also in seiner geschépflichen Freiheit ganz und gar durch 
sein eigenes Sein erhalten, tragen, regieren, ganz und gar sein Anfang, 
seine Mitte und sein Ende sein. Ihm tatsachlich naher sein als es sich 
selber ist, es besser verstehen als es sich selbst versteht, es intimer bewegen 
als es sich selbst bewegt: unendlich viel naher, besser, intimer sogar und 
dies Alles nun doch nicht in Auflésung sondern in Bestatigung seiner 
géttlichen Eigenheit und wiederum nicht in Auflésung sondern in Bestati- 
gung der Eigenheit auch des Anderen! Dass Gott das kann, das ist seine 
Freiheit in seiner Immanenz” (K. D., I1.1, pp. 352 f.). 

3s K. D., I1.1, p. 354. 

36 Idem. 

30. D., Hi, p. S57. 

38 K. D., I1.1, p. 598. 
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Again when God is said to be eternal this refers not to 
God as he is in himself, but it refers to him as he is free for 
us in Jesus Christ. In Christ God becomes eternal. He makes 
created time the form of his eternity.? 

Correlative to Barth’s view of God’s nature as free to 
become wholly or partly other than itself is the idea of human 
nature as free to participate in the very being of God. This 
point will engage us more particularly when we deal with 
Barth’s view of man. At this juncture it is mentioned only 
in order to indicate that God’s essence includes that of man. 
For Barth God’s essence is a pure abstraction unless it be 
thought of as identical with his revelation in the incarnation 
and in the outpouring of the Holy Spirit. In his revelation, 
which is the incarnation, God takes on a secondary absolute- 
ness.4° Thus he creates time for us. God reveals himself 
fully for us and we become contemporaneous with God. As 
he makes created time the form of his eternity, so this same 
created time receives in Christ and receives in each act of 
faith in him the character and stamp of eternity and life 
in it, the very essence of eternal life.* Thus God has life 
within and without. That constitutes his glory. In Christ 
God extends his existence to coexistence with man. He iden- 
tifies his being with that of man and transforms human being 
into divine being.* 


39 K. D., 11.1, p. 694. 

© “Denn der Sohn Gottes, der in Jesus Christus Fleisch geworden ist, 
ist als ewige Seinsweise Gottes selbst nicht mehr und nicht weniger als 
das Prinzip aller Weltimmanenz Gottes und also das Prinzip dessen, was 
wir die sekundare Absolutheit Gottes gerrannt haben” (K. D., II.1, p. 356). 

# K. D., 11.1, pp. 695 f. 

# ‘Kann man aber die Einheit mit sich selbst: die héchste Betatigung 
und Bestitigung dieser Einheit, in der Gott gerade in Jesus Christus 
handelt, nicht genug hervorheben, so ebensowenig die Tiefe, in der er 
sich hier von sich selbst unterscheidet, einem ganz Andern, als er selbst 
ist, sich Sffnet, erschliesst, hingibt, einem Anderen héchste Gemeinschaft 
mit sich selber verleiht, seine eigene Existenz gewissermassen erweitert 
zur Koexistenz mit diesem Anderen, indem er, wahrer Gott bleibend, ja 
gerade darin als der wahre Gott lebend, wahrer Mensch wird. Man 
bedenke: Mensch wird —also nicht nur den Menschen schafft, erhalt 
und regiert; das ist das Werk der Schépfung, das in jenem grésseren Werk 
freilich vorausgesetzt ist, das aber jenem, so unbegreiflich es selber schon 
ist, doch nur vorangeht, das in jenem noch einmal in unerhérter Weise 
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Thus we have come full circle with the doctrine of God 
as we had to come full circle with the doctrine of revelation. 
God is known by God and alone by God.* It is man who 
believes in God, but he does and can believe only by virtue 
of the fact that his faith participates in and is therefore a 
part of God’s act of revelation. Similarly man as the creature 
is in all his limitations of time and space distinct from God, 
but his whole existence under these limitations is what it 
is only as participant in the very aseity of God. Only God 
knows God; man knows God because he participates in the 
revelation of God. So also only God exists; man exists as 
participant in the being of God. 

Thus Barth’s christological principle requires the rejection 
of the orthodox doctrine of God as it requires the rejection 
of the orthodox doctrine of revelation in Scripture. In Barth’s 
idea of the Christ-Event the distinctions made in orthodox 
theology between God as the self-contained being, the giver 
of revelation, and man the creature, the receiver of revelation, 
are correlativized. Barth’s Christ-Event seeks to be a principle 
of unity that includes the orthodox doctrines of God and man 
and therefore of revelation and faith. God is said to be wholly 
known to man as man is said to be wholly known to God. So 
also God’s being is wholly present to man as man’s being is 
wholly present to God. At the same time Barth’s Christ- 
Event seeks to be a principle of diversity that cuts much 
deeper than the orthodox distinction between the Creator 
and creature. God is contingently contemporaneous with man. 

Barth’s christological principle leads him to the denial of 
the orthodox doctrine of Scripture as directly revelational 
of God. This same principle leads him to the denial of the 
orthodox doctrine of God. For Barth there is no God who 
exists independently of his revelation. Such a God would be 


iiberboten wird. Denn dass Gott in Jesus Christus selbst Mensch wird 
und ist, das ist mehr als Schépfung, Erhaltung und Regierung, das ist die 
Herablassung Gottes selbst. Das heisst, dass Gott selbst sich das Sein 
dieses Anderen, des Menschen, zu eigen macht, sein gdttliches Sein 
menschliches Sein, dieses menschliche Sein géttliches Sein werden lasst. 
Welche Unterschiedenheit in der Einheit Gottes, die uns darin sichtbar 
wird!”’ (K. D., 11.1, p. 747). 

43 “Gott wird durch Gott und zwar allein durch Gott erkannt”’ (K. D., 
II.1, p. 47). 
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an unknowable God. He would be an arbitrary God. His 
righteousness would not be subject to his grace. He would 
not be inherently gracious and redemptive of all men. 

Over against this God of orthodoxy Barth places the God 
of grace in Christ. It is God’s essence to be gracious to all 
men. In fact his giving of grace to men, to all men, whether 
they believe or disbelieve is of the essence of God. 


MAN 


Barth’s doctrine of man is found in the third volume of 
his Church Dogmatics. As might be expected, it too is devel- 
oped in accordance with his christological principle.“ All 
that is found in the four parts of this third volume centers 
around the idea that God participates in the creature and 
the creature participates in God.4s In Christ God and man 
become wholly identical. But this identification of God with 
man and man with God in Christ is no direct identification. 
God comes down to man in self-estrangement.‘?7 The subject 
who wholly reveals himself by identifying himself with his 
creature wholly hides himself in the object of his creation. 
The subject of revelation becomes the object to himself as 
subject. And in becoming the object to himself in Christ he 
becomes the real man. Christ is therefore the real man, the 
only real man.‘® Christ is Adam.‘9 


44In Jesus Christ, says Barth, we have both the Realgrund and the 
Erkenntnisgrund of the doctrine of creation in general and therefore of 
man in particular. 

4s K. D., 111.3, p. 324. 

4 ‘‘Unsere Teilnahme an seiner Selbsterkenntnis is wahr und 
wirklich, sie ist aber diese indirekte Teilnahme” (K. D., 
II.1, p. 64). 

47 “Indem er uns bekannt wird, wird er sich selber — in dem Mittel und 
Zeichen, dessen er sich bedient, um uns bekannt zu werden — fremd und 
uneigentlich” (K. D., I1.1, p. 59). 

4 “Dieser Mensch ist der Mensch —erstlich und eigentlich er 
ganz allein: so gewiss Gottes Verhalten zum siindigen Menschen erstlich 
und eigentlich ganz allein sein Verhalten zu ihm und erst und nur in ihm 
und durch ihn dann auch sein Verhalten zu uns Anderen ist” (K. D., 
III.2, p. 49). 


49 “So war also schon Adam Jesus Christus und so war Jesus Christus 
schon Adam”’ (K. D., III.1, p. 229). 
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As Adam Christ is he in whom sin originates. On becoming 
the object of his own revelation in his self-estrangement God 
becomes the object of his own wrath. As the only real man, 
as the one in whom alone therefore sin did and could originate, 
Christ alone is the object of God’s wrath. What Judas 
wanted to do to Christ God did to himself; he delivered 
himself over to his own wrath.*° 

But God’s wrath is never ultimate. It is penultimate.* 
God’s grace is ultimate.s* Hence Jesus Christ is the elected 
man. To be sure, the wrath of God is real. God’s wrath 
upon himself in Christ involves utter dereliction and death. 
Even so Christ is the elected man from all eternity. God’s 
grace outreaches his wrath. God’s self-estrangement is in 
order to higher unity and love. 

Now the doctrine of man must be viewed in the light of 
his participation in the divine self-estrangement and the more 
ultimate removal of this self-estrangement of God by God 
in God. Thus there is indirectness in God’s revelation. When 


5° “Und das Alles nun eben nicht so, dass er ihm bloss iiberlegen gegen- 
iiberstand, dass es ihm bloss fremd und dusserlich war, sondern so, dass er 
in der ganzen Majestat seiner Gottheit an diesen Gegensitzen und ihrem 
Zusammenhang Anteil nahm — so, dass er sich in ewiger Barmherzigkeit 
diese Gegensatze innerlich sein, sie in sich selbst seinen Ursprung nehmen 
liess. So miissen wir es doch sagen, wenn wir uns auf Grund von Gottes 
Selbstkundgebung daran halten, dass sein Bund mit dem Menschen der 
Sinn und das Ziel und also auch der erste Grund der Schépfung ist. Wenn 
dem so ist, dann hat er sich doch des Geschépfs angenommen, 
bevor dieses war: in seinem eigenen Sohn nimlich als dem, der als 
Mensch fiir alle Menschen, als Geschépf fiir alle Geschépfe 
sterben und leben wollte. Er hat sich also des Geschépfs gerade in seinem 
Widerspruch angenommen. Er hat also gerade seine Bedrohung 
und seine Hoffnung zu seiner eigenen Sache gemacht. Gerade seiner 
selbst hat er nicht verschont. Gerade sich selbst hat er als Ersten unter 
das ganz strenge Gesetz jenes doppelten Daseinsaspektes gestellt’’ (K. D., 
IIL.1, p. 436). 

& K. D., I1.1, p. 440. 

5? “Nicht eine unbewegte Vollkommenheit Gottes hinter und iiber der 
geschépflichen Unvollkommenheit also, sondern die durch Gottes eigenen 
Einsatz fiir das Geschépf vollzogene Bestreitung und Uber- 
windung_ von dessen Unvollkommenheit. Um dieser géttlichen 
Bestreitung und Uberwindung willen darf es unvollkommen sein, nimmt es 
auch in seiner Unvollkommenheit schon teil an Gottes eigener Voll- 
kommenheit” (K. D., III.1, p. 441). 
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wholly revealed to himself God is also wholly hidden to 
himself. And man participates in God’s being as wholly 
hidden and wholly revealed to himself. Thus there is double 
indirectness as between man and God: indirectness by virtue 
of the fact that man only participates in God's revelation 
and being and indirectness by virtue of the fact that this 
participation implies involvement in the indirectness of the 
nature of God. 

Who then is man? Man is a creature of God and estranged 
from God. He is under the wrath of God. But even so he is 
in Christ elected of God. His sin is sin against the grace of 
God. Man could not know his sin as sin except in the fact 
that he knows his sin to be forgiven. Revelation is recon- 
ciliation and redemption. It is reconciliation and redemption 
from all eternity. And it is all this for all men; for men, to be 
men, must be men in Christ. And Christ’s work is his work 
from all eternity. This universalistic motif will engage us later. 

When orthodox theology speaks of man’s being a creature 
and a sinner before God it thinks in terms of direct revelation 
in ordinary history. It thinks of an Adam prior to and apart 
from Christ who was the first man of history. It thinks 
therefore of a human nature as existing as an entity apart 
from God. It thinks of this human nature as being created 
perfect at the beginning of history. It thinks further of this 
quality of perfection as having been lost when this historical 
Adam sinned against God. It was this human nature, as 
already existing with qualities of its own, that the second 
person of the trinity took to himself in permanent union yet 
without participation. Basing its soteriology on such a view 
of human nature, orthodox theology thinks of some men as 
continuing their existence in their sinful human nature forever. 
It thinks of eternal punishment upon such as were and are 
and ever will be separate from Christ. It thinks of other 
men as continuing their existence in this human nature in 
eternal joy with God. 

But the christological principle requires us, argues Barth, 
to replace this orthodox notion of an independent human 
nature operating in ordinary history with the idea of man’s 
participation in Christ in real history, in Geschichte rather 
than Historie. 
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Now Christ is Geschichte and Geschichte is Christ. There 
are not two entities, God and man, each of which is first 
determined by his nature or condition and which afterward 
come into certain not previously obtaining contacts with 
one another.’3 The creature does not have a history, it is 
history.s¢ And the nature of man 7s history because it is, from 
the outset, what it is in Christ. 

Moreover, Christ’s being as a Person is identical with his 
work as Saviour.55 Thus man’s essence consists in participation 
in the work of Christ. 


s3“Er ist menschliche Person. Er _ ist menschliche Seele eines 
menschlichen Leibes. Er ist Mensch unter Menschen und Mensch in 
der Menschheit. Er hat Zeit: seine Zeit. Nicht er muss teilnehmen am 
menschlichen Wesen, sondern das menschliche Wesen darf teilnehmen an 
ihm. Nicht er steht hier also unter den Bestimmungen und Merkmalen 
dieses Wesens, nicht er ist durch sie bedingt und begrenzt, sondern indem 
es sein Wesen ist, ist er es, der diese Bestimmungen und Merkmale bedingt 
und begrenzt als der, der iiber ihnen ist. Menschliches Wesen mit allen 
seinen Méglichkeiten ist als das menschliche Wesen Jesu gerade keine 
auch fiir ihn giiltige, auch ihn beherrschende und also auch ihn erklarende 
Voraussetzung, sondern sein Sein als Mensch ist als solches die Setzung und 
darum auch die Offenbarung, die Erklarung des menschlichen Wesens in 
allen seinen Méglichkeiten. Sein Sein als Mensch ist aber das Ganze 
seines Tuns, Leidens und Vollbringens. Sein Sein als Mensch ist sein Werk. 
In diesem seinem Werk hat er menschliches Wesen, ist er Person, Seele 
seines Leibes, Mensch unter Menschen und in der Menschheit, hat er Zeit’ 
(K. D., II1.2, p. 69). 

54 “Alle unsere bisherigen Satze zeigen in diese Richtung: das Sein des 
Menschen ist eine Geschichte. Wir méchten aber auch diesen Satz nicht 
einfach deduzieren aus jenen Vordersdtzen, sondern gehen auf den Anfang 
zuriick: es ist die Existenz des Menschen Jesus, die uns dariiber unter- 
richtet dass das Sein des Menschen eine Geschichte ist. Was in ihr ge- 
schieht — dass der Schépfer sich seines Geschépfs damit annimmt, dass 
er selber Geschépf wird — das ist die Fiille und der Inbegriff dessen, was 
wir sagen, wenn wir von Geschichte reden” (K. D., I11.2, p. 188). Barth 
says that, if anywhere, then here the term Urgeschichte is in place. 

5s ‘Nur von diesem, dem Heilandswerk kann das gesagt werden, was 
von Jesus zu sagen ist: dass sein Werk selbst seine wirkende Person und 
also er der Tater und seine Tat, seine Tat und er der Tater, eines sind”’ 
(KPDs1ih2, 9£71). 

56 “‘Zusammensein mit dieser Entsprechung, Wiederholung und Dar- 
stellung der Einzigkeit und Transzendenz Gottes, Zusammensein mit 
diesem Ungleichen. So heisst Menschsein: Sein in diesem, dem realen, dem 
absoluten Gegeniiber. Menschsein heisst infolgedessen grundlegend und 
umfassend: mit Gott zusammen sein” (K.D., III.2, p. 161). 
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When the Bible speaks of the creation of man it does not 
refer to history as such.s? The relationship between object 
and subject that obtains in ordinary history does not obtain 
in the Genesis account. So we have to speak of unhistorical 
history.5* 

This Geschichte can only be related in terms of pure Saga.s? 
But Saga is not to be equated with myth or tale. Myth is 
a mere historical presentation of non-historical speculation.*° 
Saga, on the contrary, enables us to penetrate into the radical 
time of primal history. 

Regarding the creation account as pure Saga enables us 
to see it in its true relation to Christ. For Christ is Adam. 
We must not think of Adam as the first historical man. We 
must think of Adam, 7. e., Christ, as the only fully real man. 
God’s relation to men is really and strictly his relation to 
this man Jesus. Thus creation appears to be the external 
ground of the covenant of God with man. 

Now Jesus Christ as the only true man is the elected man. 
But being the elected man he is, at the same time the electing 
God. In him the subject and the object of election are wholly 
identical. Moreover God's act of election is God, the triune 
God himself. 

Thus to be man, to be created by God, means to be a fellow- 
creature with Christ, fellow-reprobate and fellow-elect with 


s7 “Geschichte, die wir nicht zu sehen und zu begreifen vermégen, ist 
aber jedenfalls keine historische Geschichte” (K.D., 
III.1, p. 84; cf. also III.1, p. 239). 

s8 “Eben darum ist sie keine Historie und kann es von ihr auch keine 
Historie geben. Eben darum kann sie nur unhistorische Ge- 
schichte sein, und kann es von ihr nur unhistorische Geschichts- 
schreibung geben”’ (idem). 

s9“Die biblische Schipfungsgeschichte aber ist, ent- 
sprechend dem singuldren Charakter ihres Gegenstandes, reine Saga”’ 
(K. D., III.1, p. 89). 

6e K. D., 11.1, p. 91. 

6 ‘Sie blickt im wéortlichsten Sinn auf die ‘radikale’ Geschichtszeit”’ 
(K. D., II1.1, p. 90). 

& “Dieser Mensch ist der Mensch —erstlich und eigentlich er 
ganz allein: so gewiss Gottes Verhalten zum siindigen Menschen erstlich 
und eigentlich ganz allein sein Verhalten zu ihm und erst und nur in ihm 
und durch ihn dann auch sein Verhalten zu uns Anderen ist” (K. D., 
III.2, p. 49). 
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Christ, and thus participant in God. And as being thus 
participant in God through Christ, man’s being consists in 
fellow-participation in the Geschichte of redemption. It con- 
sists in his freedom for God even as God’s being consists in 
his freedom for man. 

Moreover man’s creation for the covenant with Christ is 
a finished work. It has been accomplished from all eternity.® 

It is, still further, of the nature of man to believe that he 
is thus participant with and in Christ of the grace of God 
from all eternity. Through the Holy Spirit, as the subjective 
of actuality and possibility of God’s revelation, man’s faith 
is man himself in Christ. Man does not know himself for 
what he is by being free for God in faith, unless he sees himself 
as the fellow-creature and fellow-elect with Jesus Christ. 

Finally it belongs to man as created for the covenant that 
he be not merely fellow-elect with Christ, but that he be 
also fellow-elector with Christ. Man as man is not merely 
the passive recipient with Jesus Christ of the grace of God. 
To be truly participant with Christ, he must be fellow-subject 
as well as fellow-object.*7 


6s “Und so heisst Menschsein, indem es mit Jesus zusammen ist: Zusam- 
mensein mit dieser Entsprechung, Wiederholung und Darstellung der 
Einzigkeit und Transzendenz Gottes, Zusammensein mit diesem Un- 
gleichen. So heisst Menschsein: Sein in diesem, dem realen, dem absoluten 
Gegeniiber” (K. D., III.2, p. 161). 

64 “Sein Tun nicht nur, sondern auch sein Sein in seiner Teilnahme an 
dem, was Gott fiir ihn tut und ist, seine Freiheit besteht dann in 
seiner Freiheit, sich ftir Gott zu entscheiden (K.D., 
III.2, pp. 85 f.). 

6s ‘E's muss diese unsere Anteilhabe zu Jesu Christi Sein und Werk nicht 
erst hinzukommen als ein Zweites, sondern es ist als das Eine was voll- 
bracht werden muss, ganz und gar in ihm vollbracht. Es ist als das 
Geschehen in Gott — das Geschehen, an dem wir ja kraft des Wesens des 
Seins und Werks Jesu Christi beteiligt sind — in sich und von Hause aus 
auch ein Geschehen an und in uns.... Das Leben der Kirche und das 
Leben der Kinder Gottes ist als das Werk des Heiligen Geistes nichts 
Anderes als die Einheit. des Vaters und des Sohnes in der Gestalt der 
Zeit, unter und in uns Menschen, die wir unsere Existenz als solche 
noch nicht daheim bei dem Herrn, noch in der Fremde, in 
Jesus Christus aber nicht mehr in der Fremde, sondern schon 
daheim bei dem Herrn haben”’ (K. D., I1.1, pp. 176 f.). 

OX. D Alora’. 

67 “Wie ware sie Teilnahme an seinem Leben, Vollstreckung der von 
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The act of creation by God must, according to Barth, be 
regarded as the act of God’s self-estrangement, his becoming 
an object to himself as subject, his incarnation. Thus the 
nature of man inherently participates in the nature of God. 
And since God is what he is in his act or work of revelation, 
and since this work of revelation is the eternal election of 
all men to salvation, it is the nature of man to be participant 
in God’s act of saving all men. 

It is thus that the orthodox view with respect to the nature 
of man is repudiated at every point. The orthodox conception 
of the incommunicability of the attributes of divine and of 
human nature is replaced by the idea of Anteilgabe and 
Anteilnahme. For Barth the unity of the work of God requires 
the envelopment into the idea of the Christ-Event, of both 
what God does in creating and redeeming mankind and of 
what man receives and does in being created and redeemed. 
And since God is the act of his revelation and reconciliation 
of mankind, man as man is participant in this act of saving 
all mankind. 


Immediately involved in the idea of man’s creation is that 
of his sin. This too must be christologically viewed. So the 
orthodox doctrine of the fall of man in Adam, the first his- 
torical man, must be rejected. Christ is Adam. Only through 
Christ can God be known by man. Only in Christ is man what 
he is. Therefore only as being in Christ is man able to sin 
and able to know that he has sinned and is sinning. Man 
sins against his own nature as co-saviour with Christ. To be 


man is to be with God. Whatever else he may be presupposes 
this.** 


ihm dem Menschen gewdhrten Bundesgenossenschaft, wenn sie nicht 
aktive Teilnahme an seiner Liebe, seiner Tat, seinem Werke wire, 
wenn der Mensch nur Objekt der Herrlichkeit Gottes bliebe und nicht 
auch ihr Subjekt wiirde? Dass der Erwahlte Gott brauchen darf als Grund 
vollkommener Freude in Zeit und Ewigkeit, das ist mit dem Anderen 
Eines: dass Gott ihn aktiv einbezieht in das Ereignis seines eigenen Lebens, 
seiner eigenen Tat, seines eigenen Werkes — dass Gott auch ihn brauchen 
will und dass er sich von Gott brauchen lassen darf im Dienst von dessen 
Selbstverherrlichung” (K. D., 11.2, pp. 456 f.). 

68 ‘‘Menschsein heisst infolgedessen grundlegend und umfassend: mit 
Gott zusammen sein. Was der Mensch in diesem Gegeniiber 
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Sin therefore can never mean permanent or eternal sepa- 
ration from God. To be sure, says Barth, we must believe 
in reprobation as well as election. The reprobate is rejected 
of God. His place is in the kingdom of Satan. He is subject 
to the destructive hostility of God. He is given over to being 
lost forever.®? 

But all this must not be taken to mean that there is for 
some men an eternal punishment. This cannot be since it is 
Christ who is the true and really the only man. He is therefore 
the reprobate man as well as the elect man.7° Thus other 
men are reprobate in Christ. And Christ is primarily the 
elected man. Other men are therefore men, as elected men, 
co-elected with Christ. Their reprobation is not final. Men 
cannot attain to final separation from God.” Men can only 
be potentially reprobate.77 Men can be conditionally but 
not unconditionally reprobate. The wrath of God has fallen 
once for all upon Jesus Christ. So other men cannot, for a 
second time, bring upon themselves unconditional destruc- 
tion’? The figure of the reprobate is therefore a departing 
one. It is the figure of a shadow. This figure belongs to the 
past. The destiny of the reprobate is to be sublated as rep- 
robate by his inclusion in Christ.7* To be reprobate is to 


ist, das ist ja offenbar die grundlegende und umfassende Bestimmung seines 
eigenen Seins. Was er immer sonst ist und auch ist: er ist es auf Grund 
dessen, dass er mit Jesus zusammen und also mit Gott zusammen ist” 
(K. D., I1L.2, p. 161). “Sein Sein aber ist sein Sein in 
der von Jesus begriindeten Geschichte, in welcher 
Gott auch fiir ihn sein will, in welcher auch er fiir Gott sein darf” (K. D., 
III.2, p. 193). 

© K: D., 11.2, p. 381. 

0K. D., 11.2,:p. 382. 

7 “Sie kénnen es nicht erreichen, dass Gott nun gerade sie anders ansehe 
als so, wie er den siindigen Menschen in seinem eigenen Sohn von Ewigkeit 
her ansehen wollte und angesehen hat’’ (K. D., II.2, p. 385). 

7 “Sie kénnen nur potentiell Verworfene sein” (idem). 

73 “Thnen ist damit eine Grenze gesteckt, dass der Verworfene, der 
den Zorn Gottes eigentlich und wirklich Tragende, Ertragende und 
Hinwegtragende Jesus Christus heisst”’ (idem). 

7 “Diese Schattengestalt ist als solche unheimlich, drohend, gefahrlich, 
verderblich genug. Sie ist es aber innerhalb der ihr von Gott gesetzten 
Grenze. Und es ist wichtiger, dringlicher, ernsthafter, ihre von Gott 
gesetzte Grenze zu Sehen, als die Schrecklichkeit, die ihr innerhalb dieser 
Grenze eigen ist. — Dies ist aber ihre von Gott gesetzte Grenze, dies 
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oppose one’s actual election in Christ.*5 God has taken upon 
himself the reprobation of man with all its consequences and 
has ordained him to participation in his own glory.” In so 
doing he rejected himself.77 

This rejection, therefore, cannot strike man.7* According 
to Barth, the true doctrine of reprobation teaches the reverse 
of what classical Reformed theology has meant by it. This 
classical doctrine thought of reprobation as pertaining to some 
men and of election as pertaining to others.7? Calvin’s 
electing God was a Deus nudus absconditus, not a Deus 
revelatus, which as such is also Deus absconditus.*° Accordingly 
he, and other traditional theologians, dealt with two classes 
of men, the reprobate and the elect. Dealing with two classes 
of men, they made the one class the object of God’s final 
wrath and the other class the objects of his final favor. Inter- 
preting the doctrines of election and reprobation christologi- 
cally requires us to reject both of these positions of orthodox 
Reformed theology. There is no final separation into two 
classes. Election to eternal life includes all men. The only 
difference between the elect and the reprobate, so far as we 
may use this distinction, is that the former do and the latter 


ihre Schattenhaftigkeit: Es existiert der verworfene Mensch in der Person 
Jesu Christi nurinder Weise, dass er mitaufgenommen ist in dessen 
Existenz als Gottes Erwahlter und Geliebter: nur in der Widerlegung, 
Uberwindung und Beseitigung durch diesen, nur so, dass er durch diesen — 
indem er von ihm an- und aufgenommen wird — verwandelt, als Ver- 
worfener getétet und zu seinem eigenen heiligen, gerechten und seligen 
Leben als Erwahlter erweckt wird. Indem jener an seine Stelle tritt, 
nimmt er im das Recht und die Méglichkeit eigenen, selbstandigen Seins, 
um ihm das seinige zu geben” (K. D., 11.2, p. 502). 

1s K. D., 11.2, p. 498. 

% “Tie Gnadenwahl ist der ewige Anfang aller Wege und Werke Gottes 
in Jesus Christus, in welchem Gott in freier Gnade sich selbst fiir den 
siindigen Menschen und den siindigen Menschen fiir sich bestimmt und 
also die Verwerfung des Menschen mit allen ihren Folgen auf sich selber 
nimmt und den Menschen erwahlit zur Teilnahme an seiner eigenen 
Herrlichkeit” (K. D., 11.2, p. 101). 

5.2. 2,2. 272 

78 “E's ist also die Praedestination, sofern in ihr auch ein Nein ausge- 
sprochen ist, auf alle Falle kein den Menschen treffendes Nein” (K. D., 
II.2, p. 181). 

79 K. D., 11.2, p. 187. 

©. D., 4.2, p. 11%. 
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do not yet own themselves to be what they really are in 
Christ. Whether your name be Moses, a friend of God, or 
Pharaoh, an enemy of God, whether it be Isaac or Ishmael, 
Jacob or Esau, you are in any case included among those for 
whose sins Christ died and rose again.** Judas too is in the 
Church of Jesus Christ.*8 In Jesus Christ we can think of 
sin and evil only as already defeated.** Man in himself and 
as such always does that which, according to the Genesis 
account, Adam did. Therefore he is under the wrath of God. 
He is guilty of death. But this man in himself and as such 
God has from all eternity loved in Christ.*5 In Jesus Christ 
God loves man in himself and as such. It is Jesus who bears 
God’s wrath, his judgment and his punishment. It is God’s 
own son and therefore himself who receives all this. Therefore 
it does not come upon man.* We know nothing of hell; 
we know only of victory over hell. 

We have now come full circle for the third time. In the 
doctrine of revelation God reveals himself and in his revelation 
is fully hidden. Man by faith participates in God’s revelation 
and thus in God wholly knows God as the wholly revealed 
and as the wholly hidden God. In Barth’s doctrine of God, 
it is shown that the revelation of God is God himself. So 
it is God himself, in his whole being, whose nature it is to be 
other to himself, to be free for man in Christ. God is wholly 
present to man in Christ. At the same time man by faith 
participates in the very attributes of God. Man is free for 
God as God is free for man. And this means that man is 
through Jesus Christ taken into the circle of the being which 
is the revelation of God through Christ. 

In his doctrine of man it is God in Christ who becomes 
man and is the only fully real man. All other men are men 
by participation in God and his revelation, which is also his 


82 “Du bist auf alle Falle, ob du nun wie Mose ein Freund oder wie der 
Pharao ein Feind Gottes seist, ob du nun Isaak oder Ismael, Jakob oder 
Esau heissest, der Mensch, um dessen Siinde willen und fiir dessen Siinde 
Jesus Christus zur Rechtfertigung Gottes am Kreuz gestorben und zu 
dessen Heil und Seligkeit, zu dessen eigener Rechtfertigung er von den 
Toten erweckt worden ist’ (K. D., II.2, p. 245). 

8% K. D., 11.2, p. 250. 

8 K. D., 11.2, p. 189., 

85 K. D., 11.2, p. 131. ED: 11.2, 9.132. 
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election and reconciliation in Christ. Man’s sin is sin against 
himself as participant in the saving work of God for mankind. 
Sin has thus become an impossible possibility for man.*7 


JESUS CHRIST 


The three circles described above, it must be noted with 
final emphasis, are the same circle. That circle is the Christ- 
Event. 

Little can be said about this Christ-Event that has not 
already been said. Since the doctrines of revelation, of God 
and of man all centered about Jesus Christ we have had to 
speak of the Christ-Event repeatedly in dealing with these 
doctrines. On the other hand the Christ-Event includes all 
that relates to God and to man. So nothing can be said 
about this Christ-Event unless we speak of God and of man. 
Yet we can concentrate our thought upon the hub of the 
wheel, upon Jesus Christ, as the point at which God and man 
do meet. 

Since we are concerned to ask whether Barth has become 
orthodox in the central doctrines of his theology, it is of special 
interest to note whether he believes in the Christ of the 
Scriptures, the Christ of historic Christianity. 

Barth keeps coming back to the statement that Jesus 
Christ is very God and very man. In Jesus Christ God is 
free for man and man is free for God. 

But if this is to be maintained then we must, according 
to Barth, by all means reject the orthodox doctrine of a ‘‘God 
in himself’’ and a ‘‘man in himself’’ and as such. Not as 
though the ideas of God in himself and of man in himself 
must not be used. But they must not be taken to mean what 
orthodox theology has meant by them. When orthodox 


87 “Gottlosigkeit ist infolgedessen keine Méglichkeit, sondern die ontolo- 
gische Unméglichkeit des Menschseins. Der Mensch ist nicht ohne, sondern 
mit Gott. Wir sagen damit selbstverstandlich nicht, dass es kein gottloses 
Menschsein gibt. Es geschieht, es gibt ja zweifellos die Siinde. Aber eben 
die Siinde ist keine Méglichkeit, sondern die ontologische Unméglichkeit 
des Menschseins. Wir sind mit Jesus, wir sind also mit Gott zusammen. 
Das bedeutet, dass unser Sein die Siinde nicht ein-, sonder ausschliesst. 
Sein in der Siinde, Sein in der Gottlosigkeit ist ein Sein wider unser 
Menschsein”’ (K. D., I11.2, p. 162). 
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theology speaks of God ‘‘in himself” it thinks of an immanent 
or ontological trinity that is self-contained, that is self- 
sufficient. And when orthodoxy speaks of man in himself 
and as such it thinks of human nature as created by this 
self-sufficient God, apart from and prior to Jesus Christ. 
The relation between this God in himself and this man in 
himself of orthodoxy is a systematic one. God is said to have 
a plan or counsel for man. He is said to have expressed his 
commandment to man originally in direct fashion to the 
historical Adam. And the sin of man is sin against the will 
of this God who has revealed himself to man prior to Jesus 
Christ. According to classical Reformed theology this God 
in himself elects or reprobates individual men in themselves 
apart from Christ. Even when some Reformed theologians 
connect Christ with their doctrine of election, their Christ 
is himself subjected to the ideas of a God in himself and a 
man in himself. For according to the classical Reformed 
doctrine of election there are three centers of self-consciousness 
in God as he exists in himself. And it is only one of these 
‘persons’, namely, the second person of this God in himself, 
who becomes incarnate. Thus it is not the whole God who is 
free for man. And even the second person of the trinity is, 
on this orthodox basis, not wholly free for man. He does not 
give himself wholly. He retains his aloofness from man. His 
divine nature keeps itself in self-contained isolation from 
his human nature. It retains its own incommunicable 
attributes in splendid isolation from man even in the incar- 
nation. Thus Jesus Christ cannot as God be said to be very 
man. Similarly on the orthodox view the second person of 
the trinity took to himself a pre-existent human nature that 
was derived from the historical Adam. This human nature 
also had attributes or qualities of its own nature apart from 
Jesus Christ. When Jesus Christ took to himself this human 
nature, this human nature could not participate truly in his 
divine nature. 

On this orthodox scheme of systematic and direct relation 
of a God in himself and a man in himself Jesus Christ could 
not be seen for what he really is, namely, both the ontological 
and epistemological ground of the relationship that obtains 
between God and man. 
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For this orthodox scheme Barth substitutes his idea of 
Jesus Christ as very God and very man in dialectical relation.** 
It is of paramount importance to observe that on Barth’s 
view all of orthodoxy must be discarded or none of it need be. 
Particularly when orthodox theologians speak as though 
Barth does retain the historic Christian doctrine of the 
ontological trinity even though he is very unsound on other 
doctrines, such as the Scriptures in relation to God’s revelation 
in nature, they are not speaking according to the spirit of 
Barth.*® One who holds the orthodox doctrine of the trinity, 
holds in principle, according to Barth, to the whole scheme 
of systematic relationships between God and man. And 
therefore he cannot, except with a happy inconsistency, 
hold to Jesus Christ as very God and very man. Either 
take Jesus Christ as very God and very man or take the 
notion of a God in himself and a man in himself. Either 
make men look into the Gétzenbild of a God in himself with 
an independent attribute of righteousness that casts men in 
themselves, apart from Christ, forever into perdition or make 
them look into the face of Jesus Christ, very God and very 
man, through whom God is seen to be inherently gratiosus 
to men, since to be men, they are men in Christ. All or none; 
that is Barth’s challenge. 

In our section on Barth’s doctrine of God it was pointed 
out that Barth rejects the orthodox doctrine of the incom- 
municable attributes of God. God, he says, is free to turn 
wholly or partly into the opposite of himself.» He does this 


88 “Der Einigkeit des Vaters, des Sohnes und des Geistes unter sich 
entspricht ihre Einigkeit nach aussen. Wesen und Wirken Gottes sind 
ja nicht zweierlei sondern eins. Das Wirken Gottes ist das Wesen Gottes 
in seinem Verhaltnis zu der von ihm unterschiedenen, zu schaffenden oder 
geschaffenen Wirklichkeit” (K. D., 1.1, p. 391). 

89 “Gott ist, der er ist in der Tat seiner Offenbarung” (K. D., II.1, 
p. 288). 

90 ‘‘Aber wie dem auch sei: die Herrschaft, die in der biblischen Offen- 
barung sichtbar wird, besteht eben in der Freiheit Gottes, sich von selbst 
sich zu unterscheiden, sich selber ungleich zu werden und doch der gleiche 
zu bleiben, ja noch mehr: gerade darin der eine sich selbst gleiche Gott zu 
sein, gerade darin als der eine einzige Gott zu existieren, dass er sich so, so 
unbegreiflich tief von sich selbst unterscheidet, dass er nicht nur Gott der 
Vater, sondern auch — das ist in dieser Richtung der zusammenfassende 
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in terms of the second Person of the trinity. In him the 
triune God appears as Lord. But this implies that the idea 
of the trinity must be taken as including the act of incar- 
nation and the outpouring of the Holy Spirit at Pentecost.” 
The persons of the Godhead are not three centers of self- 
consciousness.°? They are modes of being of the one God. 
Only thus, argues Barth, can we find true unity in the trinity. 
For this unity consists in the fact that God can become 
wholly other than himself in his works ad extra while yet 
remain identical with himself. It is then also possible to see 
how the whole God is wholly revealed to man. Man must 
know God wholly or he does not know him at all. 

On the other hand when the ‘“‘second person of the trinity”’ 
is conceived of as a mode of divine being rather than as a 
center of self-consciousness it is possible to maintain the 
complete hiddenness and therewith the freedom of the reve- 
lation of God. Thus the orthodox doctrine of three persons 
in the ontological trinity would, according to Barth, lead to 
tritheism. And it would lead to a “‘systematic’’ or speculative 
and static conception of the relation of the triune God to 
man. This orthodox doctrine is therefore to be replaced by 
the idea of the unity, or essence, of God which includes the 
opera ad extra of God as equal with the opera ad inira of 
God. Thus all is brought under one principle of being which 
is at the same time one principle of revelation. It provides 
for the exhaustive revelation of God in the Geschichte of the 
Christ-Event.% 


Sinn des ganzen biblischen Zeugnisses— Gott der Sohn ist’”’ (K. D., 
1.1, pp. 337 f.). 

* K. D., 1.1, p. 401. 

“Die Trinitatslehre lautet also nicht etwa dahin, dass in Gott drei 
Persénlichkeiten seien” (K. D., 1.1, p. 370). 

93 “‘Der Christus von Nicaea und Chalcedon an sich und als solcher ware 
und ist natiirlich ein Wesen, das, selbst wenn es gelingen sollte, seine 
eigentiimliche Struktur begrifflich einigermassen konsistent und einleuch- 
tend zu erklaren, wegen der notwendigen Zeitlosigkeit und Geschichtsferne 
der Begriffe (Person, Natur, Gottheit, Menschheit usw.) als solcher 
unméglich also der geschichtlich Handelnde verkiindigt und geglaubt 
werden kann, den die christliche Kirche unter den Namen Jesus Christus 
faktisch iiberall und zu allen Zeiten verkiindigt und geglaubt hat” (K. D., 
IV.1, p. 139). Barth clearly rejects the Chalcedon creed, with its notion of 
the second person of the ontological trinity taking to himself in permanent 
union, without confusion, an already existent human nature. For Barth 
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At the same time the ascription of equal ontological status 
to the opera ad extra and the opera ad intra produces a prin- 
ciple of diversity or differentiation that provides for the true 
hiddenness or freedom of God. Thus all differentiation can 
be sublated into unity and all unity made correlative to 
ultimate differentiation. Thus God is wholly revealed and 
wholly hidden in Jesus Christ, true God and true man.% 

With this dialectical conception of the trinity as inclusive 
of Good Friday, Easter and Pentecost goes the conception 
of Jesus Christ as having time for us. The pre-existence of 


human nature for the first time comes into existence in the incarnation. 
“Nicht er muss teilnehmen am menschlichen Wesen, sondern das mensch- 
liche Wesen darf teilnehmen an ihm.... Sein Sein als Mensch ist sein 
Werk” (K. D., III.2, p. 69). 

%“... die Wirklichkeit, die die Absicht des Offenbarers und darum 
zugleich der Sinn, das Wohin der Offenbarung ist. Kiirzer gesagt: nur 
weil es eine Verhillung Gottes gibt, kann es 
eine Enthillung, und nur indem es Verhillung 
und Enthillung Gottes gibt, kann es eine Selbst- 
mitteilung Gottes geben” (K.D.,I.1, p. 383). 

“Dieser eine Gott ist aber dreimal anders Gott, so anders, dass er eben 
nur in dieser dreimaligen Andersheit Gott ist, so anders, dass diese Anders- 
heit, sein Sein in diesen drei Seinsweisen ihm schlechterdings wesentlich, 
von seiner Gottheit unabtrennbar ist, so anders also, dass diese Andersheit 
unaufhebbar ist” (K. D., 1.1, p. 380). 

“Der Einigkeit des Vaters, des Sohnes und des Geistes unter sich ent- 
spricht ihre Einigkeit nach aussen. Wesen und Wirken Gottes sind ja 
nicht zweierlei sondern eins. Das Wirken Gottes ist das Wesen Gottes in 
seinem Verhaltnis zu der von ihm unterschiedenen, zu schaffenden oder 
geschaffenen Wirklichkeit. Das Wirken Gottes ist das Wesen Gottes als 
das Wesen dessen, der (NB. in freier Entscheidung, begriindet in seinem 
Wesen, aber nicht genétigt durch sein Wesen) der Offenbarer, die Offen- 
barung, das Offenbarsein oder der Schépfer, der Verséhner, der Erléser ist. 
In diesem seinem Wirken ist uns Gott offenbar. Alles, was wir nach dem 
Zeugnis der Schrift von Gott wissen kénnen, sind seine Taten. Alles, was 
wir von Gott sagen, alle Eigenschaften, die wir Gott beilegen kénnen, 
beziehen sich auf diese seine Taten. Also nicht auf sein Wesen als solches. 
Obwohl das Wirken Gottes das Wesen Gottes ist, ist es notwendig und wich- 
tig, sein Wesen als solches von seinem Wirken zu unterscheiden: 
zur Erinnerung daran, dass dieses Wirken Gnade, freie géttliche Entschei- 
dung ist, zur Erinnerung auch daran, dass wir von Gott nur wissen kénnen, 
weil und sofern er sich uns zu wissen gibt. Gottes Wirken ist freilich das 
Wirken des ganzen Wesens Gottes. Gott gibt sich dem Menschen ganz in 
seiner Offenbarung. Aber nicht so, dass er sich dem Menschen gefangen 
gabe. Er bleibt frei, indem er wirkt, indem er sich gibt” (K. D., 1.1, 
p. 391). 
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the second person of the trinity is then no longer shut up 
to an eternity that has no history and can absorb no history. 
On the truly dialectical principle the idea of the pre-existence 
of the Christ as the second person of the trinity includes 
man and his existence within itself.% 

Geschichte includes then the fact of the life and death of 
Jesus Christ as true man. That is to say this Geschichte 
includes these facts so far as he is really the only real or 
true man. Still further this Geschichte involves and includes 
the lives of all men. It involves the lives of all men because 
they all participate in Jesus Christ and his work. But this 
participation indicates that Jesus Christ, as the only real man, 
is both wholly different and wholly like other men. A few 
considerations with respect to the life, death and resurrection 
of Jesus Christ must now be advanced. 


The first question pertaining to Jesus Christ is that of his 
virgin birth. Some orthodox Christians are distressed over the 
fact that Brunner frankly denies the virgin birth of Christ 
and then they rejoice in the fact that in opposition to Brunner 
Barth affirms it. 

But it is not the second person of the holy trinity who is, 
for Barth, the subject of the virgin birth. We have seen that 
Barth’s christological principle requires the rejection of the 
idea of three centers of self-consciousness in God. Nor is his 
view that of Monarchianism or Patripassianism. His depar- 
ture from the historic doctrine of the immanent or ontological 
trinity is much deeper than any found in the history of the 
ancient church. Barth’s conception of the incarnation in- 
volves the complete immersion of divinity into pure contin- 
gency. And this amounts to saying that for Barth there 


95 “Die Klausel ‘vor aller Zeit’ schliesst also die Zeit nicht aus, weder 
das illic et tunc der Offenbarung, wie sie in der Schrift bezeugt wird, noch 
das hic et nunc, in welchem sie fiir uns Offenbarung werden soll. Es schliesst 
die Zeit, konkret: diese Zeit, die Zeit der Offenbarung, es schliesst die 
Geschichte nicht aus sondern ein. Aber eben dies, dass Zeit (Zeit von 
unserer Zeit, Zeit und Geschichte des siindigen Geschépfs — und das ist 
doch auch die Zeit und Geschichte der Offenbarung) eingeschlossen ist in 
ein géttliches ‘vor aller Zeit’, eben das ist nicht selbstverstandlich, eben 
das ist Gnade, Geheimnis, in der Furcht Gottes zu erkennende Grund- 
legung”’ (K. D., 1.1, pp. 447 f.). 
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is no transcendent or antecedent God at all. But he con- 
tinues to use the word God as modern theology in general 
continues to use it. And so he speaks of the virgin birth 
of Jesus Christ as standing for the principle of the pure 
hiddenness or pure contingency of the revelation of God. 
Barth’s criticism of Brunner’s rejection of the virgin birth 
is therefore far from being undertaken in the interest of a 
return to orthodoxy. Quite the contrary. His criticism of 
Brunner is to the effect that in denying the virgin birth 
Brunner has done less than justice to the hiddenness of the 
revelation of God. According to Barth, Brunner has begun 
to be interested in biological questions. And this is in line 
with his general tendency to return to a natural theology, 
a return directly contrary to the core and center of the true 
christological principle. As if either the affirmation or the 
denial of a virgin birth as a biological fact could have anything 
directly to do with the Geschichte of the incarnation.% What 
happens in the field of biology is at most a sign of what 
happens in the Geschichte in which the reality of Jesus Christ 
as very God and very man confronts us.°?7 When we say 
that Jesus Christ was born of the virgin we deal not with 
portenta stupenda but with a true miracle that is neither 
founded in or to be understood in terms of the continuity 
of this world.°* When we say that Jesus Christ as true man 
was conceived by the Holy Ghost we mean that the Holy 


% “Man darf das Verhaltnis dieser beiden Grenzen untereinander 
vielleicht so bestimmen: die Jungfrauengeburt bezeichnet im 
besonderen das Geheimnis der Offenbarung. Sie bezeichnet dies: 
dass Gott am Anfang steht, wo wirkliche Offenbarung stattfinde, Gott 
und nicht die willkiirliche Klugheit, Tiichtigkeit oder Frémmigkeit eines 
Menschen. Dass Gott in Jesus Christus hervortritt aus der tiefen Ver- 
borgenheit seiner Gottheit, um als Gott unter uns und an uns zu handeln, 
wie es in dem Zeichen der Auferstehung Jesu von den Toten wirklich und 
sichtbar wird, das ist begriindet in dem, was durch die Jungfrauengeburt 
bezeichnet ist: hier in diesem Jesus hat sich wirklich Gott selbst in die 
Menschheit herabgelassen und verborgen”’ (K. D., 1.2, pp. 199 f.). 

97 “Aber dazu ist zunichst allgemein zu sagen: was hier auf dem Feld 
der Biologie geschieht, ist an sich, wie schon Irenadus (s.0.) gesagt 
hat, nur das signum, das Zeichen der unaussprechlichen, alle menschlichen 
Betrachtungsfelder begrenzenden Wirklichkeit der Offenbarung, des vere 
Deus vere homo”’ (K. D., 1.2, p. 200). 

9% K. D., 1.2, p. 204. 
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Ghost is the possibility of human nature’s being taken up 
into unity with the Son of God. Through the fact and act 
of the Holy Ghost man comes to be free for God. Through 
the Holy Ghost, the flesh, human nature, is taken into unity 
with the Son of God.t Thus all men partake of the virgin 
birth; on becoming free for God through the Spirit they 
participate in the being and work of Jesus Christ. 


As Barth rejects the orthodox view of the virgin birth so 
he also rejects the orthodox view of the life of Jesus of Naza- 
reth. Not as though he does not speak much of Jesus of 
Nazareth as being very God and very man. The gospel, he 
says, does not deal with myths. It deals with Geschichte, 
with real datable happenings. Just as Barth says that the 
Bible is God’s word, so he also says that Jesus of Nazareth 
is the Son of God. But in both cases he qualifies this state- 
ment. As noted above the Bible is said to be indirectly the 
Word of God. It is not directly such because anything his- 
torical cannot as such be revelational. Anything directly 
revelational entails a systematic rather than a dialectical 
relationship of man to God. And this implies that the all- 
important relationship between the Deus absconditus and the 
Deus revelatus as interdependent would be broken. We would 
once more have a God like the God of Calvin who simply 
and plainly reveals himself without being wholly hidden in 
his revelation. And even so, on this basis God would not be 
wholly revealed as he is not wholly hidden. 

Accordingly, as Barth asserts over and over that God is 
wholly revealed in Jesus of Nazareth he also at the same 
time asserts that in this revelation God is wholly hidden. 
There was therefore no voice in ordinary history that could 
say of a certain man walking on the shore of Galilee: This 
is the Son of God. Jesus himself in testifying of himself as 
being such could not do so. John the Baptist could not do 
so. The Old Testament prophets could not delineate a picture 


99 “Die Méglichkeit der menschlichen Natur, aufgenommen zu werden 
in die Einheit mit dem Sohne Gottes, ist der Heilige Geist’’ (K. D., 1.2, 
p. 217). 

PR. ., 2p 217. 
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of a man to whom Jesus of Nazareth would answer with 
certainty. For all these would be direct revelations about 
a supposedly directly revelational fact. Ordinary historical 
phenomena are inherently ambiguous.? To maintain that 
Jesus of Nazareth can be directly identified is to hold to 
a natural theology based on a direct revelation. 

Barth’s insistence that Jesus of Nazareth cannot be iden- 
tified in ordinary history is a thoroughly consistent application 
of his dialectical or christological principle. It is sometimes 
said by orthodox Christians that Barth is one-sided in that 
he emphasizes God’s revelation in Scripture at the expense 
of his revelation in nature. But to say this is to misapprehend 
the main principle of Barth’s theology. Barth’s principle 
is as much opposed to the orthodox doctrine of revelation 
in Scripture as it is to the orthodox doctrine of revelation 
in nature. He is opposed to all direct revelation in history. 
He is opposed to the idea of a God who exists from all eternity 
apart from and above history, who, in revealing himself is 
not himself exhaustively expressed in his revelation. He is 
opposed to the idea that this Deus nudus absconditus has 
a plan according to which things come to pass in history. 
And because he is opposed to all this, he is opposed also to 
the idea of any direct identification of Jesus of Nazareth 
as the Son of God. 

One must therefore not look for sinlessness in Jesus of 
Nazareth as a quality or character that made him noticeably 
distinct from other men or other religious teachers. We 
should not look for a distinctive quality of perfection in 
Scripture. God was not ashamed to reveal himself in the 
Bible as being his word, though this Bible as a book contains 
much of error and contradiction. So God is wholly revealed 
in Jesus of Nazareth though as a man and as a Jewish rabbi 
he might not compare favorably with other men or other 
religious teachers. 


2“Denn die Phanomene als solche sind neutral, 
relativ, zweideutig” (K.D., III.2, p. 88). 

“Die Phanomene als solche aber sind stumm. Sie sind als solche noch 
keine Symptome.. Noch einmal: sie sind neutral, relativ, vieldeutig” 
(ibid., p. 91). 

3 “Fragen wir aber, worin denn nun konkret die Siindlosigkeit oder 
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The sinlessness of Jesus consists, therefore, not in his 
recognizable possession of a perfect character but in his 
desire to do what no other human being desires, namely, 
to live wholly and exclusively by the grace of God.‘ It is 
his desire to live as man wholly by the grace of God that 


positiv der Gehorsam Christi zu erblicken ist? so wird man schwerlich gut 
tun, sich nach diesen oder jenen Charaktervorziigen, Tugenden oder guten 
Werken dieses Menschen umzusehen. Denn wir kénnen nur wiederholen: 
als moralischen Idealmenschen hat das Neue Testament Jesus Christus 
nun gerade nicht dargestellt, und bei Anwendung der Massstabe, die man 
bei der Konstruktion eines moralischen Idealmenschen anzuwenden 
pflegt, kénnten wir sowohl bei dem Jesus der Synoptiker wie bei dem des 
Johannes leicht in gewisse nicht einfach aufzulésende Schwierigkeiten 
geraten. Sondern das ist der Gehorsam Jesu Christi, dass er nichts Anderes, 
sondern mit allen Konsequenzen nur dies Eine sein wollte und war: Gott 
im Fleische, géttlicher Trager der Last, die der Mensch als Siinder zu 
tragen hat’’ (K. D., 1.2, p. 171). 

4 “Anders Jesus: er hat gut gemacht, was Adam verkehrt machte, er 
hat die Siinde im Fleisch gerichtet, indem er die Ordnung der Verséhnung 
anerkannte, d. h. indem er:sich, an die Stelle eines Siinders gestellt, unter 
das gittliche Urteil beugte und sich allein der Gnade Gottes anbefahl. Und 
das ist seine Heiligung, sein Gehorsam, seine Siindlosigkeit. Sie besteht 
also nicht in einem ethischen Heldentum, sondern gerade in einem Verzicht 
auf jedes, auch auf das ethische Heldentum. Er ist siindlos, nicht trotzdem, 
sondern gerade weil er der Zéllner und Siinder Geselle ist und zwischen den 
Schichern stirbt. In dieser Siindlosigkeit ist er nach Paulus der ‘zweite 
Adam’ (1. Kor. 15, 45 f.), der Eine, der durch seinen Gehorsam die Vielen 
als Gerechte vor Gott hinstellt, dessen Rechttat den Ubertretungen der 
Vielen, in der Gefolgschaft Adams rettungslos dem Tode Verfallenen 
verséhnend gegeniibersteht: die Rechttat, in der es zu einer Rechtfertigung, 
und zwar zu einer Leben bringenden Rechtfertigung (dixaiwois (wis) 
fiir alle kommt (Rom. 5, 12 f.; 1. Kor. 15, 22). Indem das Wort Gottes 
Adam wird, wird die Kontinuitat dieses Adamseins gebrochen, die Kon- 
tinuitat eines neuen Adamseins eréffnet. Die Kontinuitat des alten Adam- 
seins wird aber gerade damit gebrochen, dass seine Wahrheit, durch keine 
Illusionen verschénert, durch keine Kiinste umgangen, einfach anerkannt, 
seine Not offen und willig ertragen wird. 

“Das ist die Offenbarung Gottes in Jesus Christus. Denn wo der Mensch 
sich zu seiner Verlorenheit bekennt und ganz von Gottes Barmherzigkeit 
lebt — das tat kein Mensch; das hat allein der Gottmensch Jesus Christus 
getan — da ist Gott Selbst offenbar. Und damit verséhnte Gott die Welt 
mit sich selber. Denn wo der Mensch kein Recht fiir sich beansprucht, 
sondern Gott allein ganz recht gibt — das tat kein Mensch, das hat allein 
der Gottmensch Jesus Christus getan — da ist die Welt aus ihrer Feind- 
schaft gegen Gott herausgeholt und mit Gott verséhnt” (K. D., 1.2, p. 172). 
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makes him wholly different from other men. But the difference 
cannot be recognized as such in history. 

What has been said on Barth’s view of the sinlessness of 
Jesus leads on to the idea of Jesus as the criterion by which 
other men must be identified as men. What is humanity? 
What is human nature? In how far does human nature 
correspond to its destiny of becoming a covenant-partner 
with God? Our criterion for the answering of this question 
must be the humanity of the man Jesus. It is this sinless 
one, the one who desires to live wholly by the grace of God, 
who is truly God’s covenant-partner. He is the one in whom 
God is wholly revealed. Thus he can be the criterion or 
standard for manhood. But he is also the one in whom God 
as wholly revealed is also wholly hidden. Can he then still 
serve as the standard for men? Yes, he can, for he is the only 
real man. Men do not know him as the ideal or perfect man 
because he wholly reveals God. As such he is wholly different 
from them; as such they could not recognize him. Men do 
not know him as the standard man because in him as wholly 
revealed God is wholly hidden. As such he is again wholly 
different from them. Nor do men know him because they 
have of themselves determined the nature of the ideal man 
to be the one who wholly reveals and wholly hides God. 
For then they would already have available a criterion of 
the Christ apart from the Christ. But coming to consciousness 
as men, by participation in Jesus Christ they after that see 
him as the true man and themselves as fellow-men. Thus 
they can identify Jesus of Nazareth only if, as, and when 
they recognize themselves as fellow-men, as fellow-livers by 
the grace of God. And they recognize Jesus of Nazareth as 
true man, only when they see him as the elect man. And 
again, seeing him as the elect man is seeing him as the one 
in whom mankind is elect of God. To identify Jesus of 
Nazareth as the Son of God is to identify him as living for 
men, for all men, by the grace of God. Jesus of Nazareth 
is recognized for what he is in his uniqueness, in his function 
as the criterion of true manhood only if he is at the same 
time seen as the electing God, as the one who elects men, 
all men, to be such as receive the grace of God. Finally 
Jesus of Nazareth can be recognized for what he is in his 
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uniqueness only if he is seen as the one in whom his fellow-men, 
all men, participate as fellow-Saviours. Jesus as true God 
and true man is God’s essence, in otherness to itself, taking 
all men into its own essence of being gracious toward all men. 

It will be seen then how far, according to Barth, orthodoxy 
has been from recognizing Jesus of Nazareth for what he is. 
Taking the Old Testament as a direct revelation of God, 
they looked for a directly identifiable Son of God. They 
looked for a character that should be recognizably distinct 
from other men. They looked for sinlessness in terms of a 
standard that they already possessed apart from him. When 
they identified Jesus of Nazareth with a certain Jewish rabbi 
as the Son of God they therewith disowned him as being the 
Saviour of all men. They made men’s salvation to depend 
upon the accident of their becoming acquainted through 
direct revelation with a Jewish rabbi who in any case was 
not true God and true man as Saviour of all men. The sluice 
gates of the grace of God can be opened unto all men every- 
where only if this orthodox view of Jesus of Nazareth be 
replaced with the dialectical view. 

The substitutionary atonement may now be seen to be 
involved in the sinlessness of Jesus. For Barth the sinlessness 
of Jesus is as such the substitutionary atonement for all men. 
For the work of Jesus Christ is Jesus Christ himself. He is 
what he is as the sinless one, the one living exclusively by 
the grace of God. As such he is substitutionary for all men. 
But as the sinless man he is the electing God. He is the 
subject who elects himself in his otherness to participation 
in his glory. And in electing himself, the true man, he elects 
himself for all other men. In distinction from the ‘“‘first 
Adam” Jesus Christ as the second Adam bowed himself under 
the judgment of God. In so doing he commended himself 
to the grace of God. Thus he became the reprobate man, 
the only reprobate man. He was the one by whom, and 
upon whom the wrath of God upon mankind expended itself. 
Thus sin was made to be an impossible possibility for men. 
The choice for the Nihil (das Nichtige) against God is an 
impossible choice. To be sure men make this choice. They 
sin ‘“‘by nature’ against God. Judas represents the “‘open 
situation” in preaching. Men can always do the impossible. 
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In fact, so far as they may be considered “in themselves 
and as such” they cannot but do the impossible. But the 
only final or ultimate possibility is man’s choice to live by 
grace of Christ.’ This is their only final possibility because 
as men they are what they are by virtue of living with Christ, 
by participating with him in living by the grace of God, 
by participating with him finally in his work as Saviour 
(Heilandswerk). As Jesus Christ cannot sin, even though 
we should look in vain for an exceptionally moral man in 
the rabbi of Nazareth known by that name, so no man can 
sin even though all men are sinners in “the first Adam’’. 
What truly is and can be does not lie in ordinary history. 

It is plain then that Barth does not hold to the orthodox 
doctrine of the substitutionary atonement. It would be 
worse than a wasting of words to debate whether Barth 
holds to a Calvinist or an Arminian view of the limit of the 
atonement. Of course Barth thinks of himself as being 
Reformed. He holds ‘‘the’’ supralapsarian view of election. 
He holds to unconditional election. But he holds to a supra- 
lapsarian view of election, he tells us, on different presuppo- 
sitions from those of Calvin, the Leiden Synopsis and classical 
Reformed theology in general. As earlier noted these different 
presuppositions are such as require the complete rejection 
of the whole idea of a systematic relation between God and 
man. His presuppositions require not merely the idea that 
Jesus Christ died for all men in the way that Arminianism 
or Lutheranism holds. For Arminianism and Lutheranism 
still hold to the idea of a systematic relation between God 
and man. They still have a God in himself with a plan for 
the world. They still hold with the Chalcedon creed that 
there were two distinct natures, a divine and a human, 
that were, in history, brought together directly, without 
change or confusion. 

Barth’s view of the substitutionary atonement requires 
the rejection of all this. Not one stone of this orthodox 


5 “Der wirkliche Mensch ist der Siinder, der Gottes Gnade teilhaftig 
ist. Und so hangt die Erkenntnis des wirklichen Menschen an dieser 
Erkenntnis: dass er Gottes Gnade teilhaftig ist. Auch dies, dass er Siinder 
ist, ist nur darin, nur in dem Zusammenhang wirklich, dass er Gottes 
Gnade teilhaftig ist’’ (K. D., I11.2, p. 36). 
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structure can be left unturned, lest we look into the face of 
a demonic God and unless we think of men as having the 
power of an ultimate choice against God. An evil orthodoxy 
(tible Orthodoxte) continues to hold to the systematic rather 
than to the christological or dialectical principle. In so doing 
it takes away Jesus Christ from men. It claims to know 
and to ground man’s being and his sin in terms of a “first 
Adam”’ not himself interpreted as a shadow of the true Adam. 
It speaks of a Deus nudus absconditus, as though there were 
a God in himself, knowing himself and known by man apart 
from Christ. Thus it makes it impossible to identify Jesus 
of Nazareth as true God and true man, as the only real and 
true man. It takes away the sinless man, the substitute 
for men, for all men. It keeps the grace of God away not 
merely from some men but from all men. For no man has 
the grace of God unless all men have it in the one true man. 
The church has the grace of God only as it carries the grace 
of God to the world. Individual men have the grace of God 
only as they bear it to all men. And those who have never 
heard of Jesus of Nazareth as the Jewish rabbi, as well as 
those who reject him, are yet the recipients and potential 
distributors of the same grace of God. If this is not so, then 
no one has the grace of God and Jesus Christ is not truly 
God and truly man. 

Barth’s views of the resurrection of Jesus Christ are naturally 
of special interest and significance. It is of interest to note 
that in the foreword to the first part of volume four of his 
Church Dogmatics he informs us that he has, as it were, had 
a silent conversation with Rudolf Bultmann throughout his 
book. He sets his own position squarely over against the 
demythologising process of Bultmann. He wants, he repeats, 
no parthenogenesis of the Christian’s faith. There must be 
for it a genuine basis in fact. The resurrection of Jesus Christ 
was experienced by his disciples as a genuine confrontation 
with fact. Although the resurrection accounts be marked 
by obscurity and contradiction, by saga or legend, though 
they come to us in unhistorical and pre-historical form, they 
clearly convey to us the fact that there the disciples had a 
confrontation with God, a confrontation in which the person 
of Jesus Christ stood before them and spoke to them. They 
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saw the glory of the Word become flesh (John 1:14); they 
heard and touched him.‘ 

It is this strong opposition to Bultmann’s views and his 
strenuous insistence that there was an actual confrontation 
of the disciples with Jesus Christ as a reality, that might 
make orthodox Christians hope that at least on the resur- 
rection of Jesus Christ Barth is in essential agreement with 
them. 

But then there is the warning that at every other point 
in the life of Jesus of Nazareth he is also seemingly at one 
with them but in reality always rejects their views as really 
destructive of the gospel. He believes the reality of the 
virgin birth. He says that Jesus of Nazareth is true God 
and true man. He vigorously affirms the substitutionary 
atonement. But in each instance he applies his general 
assertion that though God reveals himself in history, yet 
history as such is never revelational of God. Accordingly 
there must be no biological virgin birth, no direct identification 
of Jesus of Nazareth and no direct substitutionary atonement 
through the death of this Jewish rabbi for men who existed 
as sinners apart from Jesus Christ. 

The case is similar with the resurrection. The last hope 
of orthodox believers is taken from them by Barth’s flat 
denial of the resurrection as being anything historical. The 
very text of Scripture which, as Barth affirms, assures us of 
a genuine confrontation with Jesus Christ himself on the 
part of the disciples gives no coherent story of what happened 
when Jesus Christ rose from the dead.’ To be sure the resur- 


6 “Es war das Oster geschehen nach den Texten — beialler Dunkel- 
heit, bei allen Widerspriichen, in den sie davon reden, bei aller sagen- oder 
legendenhaften, unhistorischen oder prahistorischen Form ihrer Aussage 
dariiber — klar und deutlich das Geschehen einer Begegnung, und 
zwar einer solchen Begegnung mit Gott und insofern einer solchen Tat 
Gottes an den Jiingern, in der Gott nach wie vor und nun erst recht — nun 
erst als solcher ihnen offenbar und von ihnen erkannt —in der Person 
Jesu Christi selbst vor ihnenstand und mit ihnen redete. Sie 
sahen die Herrlichkeit des Fleisch gewordenen Wortes 
(Joh. 1, 14), sie hdrten, sie betasteten sie auch (1. Joh. 1,1). In diesem 
Sehen und Héren und Betasten, in dieser Begegnung wurden sie zum 
Glauben gebracht und kamen sie ihrerseits zum Glauben’”’ (K. D., IV.1, 
p. 377). 

7“Da steht man vielmehr vor den bekannten Dunkelheiten und nicht 
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rection ‘“‘happened”’. It happened in human time and space. 
But it happened, for all that, not in our time. It happened 
in the time of Jesus Christ. And this time of Jesus Christ 
is that of the pure present. It is not limited by the passage 
of days, as marked by a calendar. The text of the resurrection 
narratives does not even have such a resurrection in view. 
The “historic witnesses” do not refer to ordinary history. 
Why should we regret this fact? After all that we know 
about the essence, the character and function of the resurrec- 
tion of Jesus Christ as the foundation and center of the New 
Testament message, it is impossible to escape the conclusion 
that we cannot do justice to it by means of the historical 
conception of Geschichte.* We must therefore again, as in 
the creation story, employ the idea of saga and legend. 
Thus while Barth sets his view of the resurrection as really 
having happened in time and space sharply over against 
Bultman’s idea of Mythus, he no less sharply sets his view 
over against the orthodox view. And he does this not because 
he is a bit concessive to the negative critics of the gospel 
narratives. He does it rather because the orthodox doctrine 
would be, he thinks, destructive of the free grace of God. 
It would keep men from confronting the real Jesus Christ 
and therefore the real resurrection. Not all men could then 
be confronted with him. And unless all men are confronted 
with him there has been no real resurrection. For Jesus 
Christ, as before noted, is God in the act of saving all men. 
Moreover, those who would have seen Jesus of Nazareth 
as a Jewish rabbi risen from the dead in ordinary history 
would not have seen the true Jesus Christ. They would 
not have been lifted into the pure present with him; he would 


auszugleichenden Widerspriichen und kann sich wohl wundern, dass bei 
der Entstehung des Kanons niemand daran Anstoss genommen zu haben 
scheint, niemand den Versuch gemacht hat, die verschiedenen Relationen 
von diesem fiir die neutestamentliche Botschaft so grundlegend wichtigen 
Geschehen einander anzugleichen”’ (K. D., IV.1, p. 369). 

8 “E's hatte keinen Sinn das zu bedauern: nach Allem, was wir von dem 
Wesen, dem Charakter, der Funktion der Auferstehung Jesu Christi als 
Begriindung und im Zusammenhang der neutestamentlichen Botschaft 
gehért haben, kann es gar nicht anders sein, als dass wir mit dem ‘histori- 
schen’ Begriff von Geschichte hier nicht durchkommen” (K. D., IV.1, 
p. 370). 
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have been reduced to an appearance in their time which is 
only shadow time. And this time would have turned into 
the dead past. 

There is one point in Barth’s discussion of the resurrection 
of Jesus Christ that requires separate mention. He speaks 
of the events of ordinary history as permitting of schemati- 
zation by all men everywhere. But Jesus Christ, he says, 
appeared after his resurrection only to his disciples, to the 
eyes of faith. And he urges this fact of the limitation of 
the post-resurrection appearances to the disciples as evidence 
that the real resurrection took place in Geschichte rather than 
in ordinary history. The validity of this argument depends 
upon the assumption that there can be no direct revelation 
in history. On the orthodox view man was directly confronted 
by God’s revelation in paradise. When Adam refused to 
obey God’s command, then in him the minds of men were 
darkened and their wills set in opposition to God. But this 
ethical opposition to God did not reduce either the fact of 
God’s direct revelation or its clarity to men. So when Jesus 
Christ lived and died and rose from the dead there were 
those who disbelieved the direct oracles of God with respect 
to him. Others had learned to believe in him from himself 
directly and from the Old Testament as being a direct reve- 
lation about him. To them, as believers, and in the case 
of some of them as about to become official witness-bearers 
of his resurrection, Jesus appeared. They were believers 
because they did believe in such revelation, and in particular 
because they were meant to be those through whose witness 
to God’s revelation in history other men were also to believe 
in it. Barth’s assumption is that none of this can be true. 
Without this assumption his argument based on the fact 
that Jesus appeared to his disciples only would have no 
validity. 

Barth’s negation of the orthodox Christian view, however, 
is based upon his own positive view. And his own positive 
view of the resurrection in Christ is that it marks the crown 
of God’s essence as the act of the saving of all men. 


Thus the question whether Barth teaches universal salvation 
is connected directly with his view of the resurrection of 
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Jesus Christ. The heart of the matter lies in the fact that 
the resurrection of Jesus Christ is itself the salvation of all 
men. If we say that Barth denies universalism we must 
also say that he denies the resurrection of Christ.» To him 
these two ideas are not merely involved in one another; 
they are identical. For Jesus Christ is what he is in the 
work that he does. This work, his opus proprium, is the work 
of grace. And grace is not grace unless it is grace for all men." 

To be sure there remains the opus alienum of God. His 
wrath is upon men as they are in themselves and as such. 
But, as noted, sin has become an impossible possibility.” 


9 Speaking of the time of Easter Barth says: ‘‘Es ist die Zeit, die er 
sich genommen und die er eben damit den Menschen aller Zeiten 
geschenkt hat, die Zeit, die er fiir uns haben wollte zu Be- 
griindung und Aufrichtung, zur Durchfiihrung und Vollendung seines 
Bundes — die Zeit, die darum die Zeit aller Zeiten ist, weil das, was Gott 
in ihr tut, das Ziel der ganzen Schépfung und eben damit auch aller 
geschaffenen Zeit ist’ (K. D., I11.2, p. 546). 

10 ‘Tass er ihnen — mit Allem, was das implizierte — erschienen, dass 
diese Geschichte geschehen ist, das ist der Inhalt des apostolischen 
Kerygmas, der Gegenstand des durch dieses erweckten Glaubens der 
Gemeinde (1. Kor. 15, 14). Dass die gittliche Validierung und Proklama- 
tion dessen, was zuvor, in Jesus Christus fiir uns, zur Errettung zu unserem 
Heil, zur Veranderung der ganzen menschlichen Situation, wie sie endlich 
und zuletzt direkt und allgemein offenbar werden soll, geschehen ist, 
das besagt das Kerygma, davon lebt der Glaube. Das Geschehen 
dieser Geschichte krént und offenbart den zuvor geleisteten Gehorsam des 
Sohnes mit der ihm und in ihm allen Menschen zugewendeten Gnade und 
Barmherzigkeit des Vaters. Ihr Geschehen ist unsere aus dem dort 
aufgerichteten und behaupteten Gottesrecht und Menschenrecht folgende 
Rechtfertigung, ist selbst das die menschliche Situation von Grund aus 
verandernde Urteil Gottes. Ihr Geschehen ist das Anzeichen und 
das tatsaichliche Anheben der unmittelbaren und endgiiltigen Offenbarung 
dieser Rechtfertigung und Veranderung, die sich in Jesu Christi Wieder- 
kunft vollenden wird. Von diesem Geschehen her versteht die 
Gemeinde sich selbst in der Welt und ihre, die Zwischenzeit, und blickt sie 
deren Ende und Ziel eben in Jesu Christi Wiederkunft entgegen” (K. D., 
IV.1, pp. 368 f.). ‘Ist es nun so, dass wir eben, indem wir an Gottes Selbst- 
hingabe in Jesus Christus glauben, auch an Gottes Praedestination glauben 
diirfen und sollen, dann kénnen wir nur an unsere und an aller Menschen 
Nicht-Verwerfung glauben, dann kénnen wir die Verwerfung des Menschen 
nur noch als den finsteren Gegenstand des Unglaubens, als das objektive 
Korrelat alles falschen Glaubens verstehen” (K. D., I1.2, p. 184). 

“Das Ziel seines opus proprium ist das Ende _ seines opus 
alienum, eben damit aber auch das Ende von dessen Gegenstand” 
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The last word of God to all men is an absolute YES. The 
Scriptures know nothing of hell; they tell us only of victory 
over hell. Their central message is of the “Victor over Chaos’’. 
And men, so far as they are men, are in Christ. They are 
what they are as fellow-conquerors of the Nihil.” If the 
shadow remains, it is only as a shadow that it remains. If 
Judas stands for the “open situation in preaching’’, even he 
cannot be understood except as still standing among the 
children of God. 

This teaching is, of course, not that of universal salvation 
as this would be taken by an orthodox Christian. For Barth 
does not think in terms of heaven and hell in the orthodox 
sense of the term. Barth does not affirm in so many words 
that no men are to be forever lost and all men are to be 
forever with God and Christ in glory. In this sense it is in 
accord with fact to say that Barth does not teach univer- 
salism. But, as indicated, it is also true that Barth has 
replaced all the distinctions of orthodox Christianity with 
those that follow from his dialectical principle. He has done 
away with a self-contained God, with a plan by such a God, 
with a temporal creation and fall, with an historical substi- 
tutionary atonement, with an historical resurrection. So too 
the second coming of Christ is not the climax of history. 
There is no room for the grand assize, settling the eternal 
destiny of men, of those at his left and of those at his right. 

All this Barth rejects in the interest of a principle of unity 
that speaks of the essence of God as inclusive of all that 
takes place in the history of the human race. The history 
of the human race is seen as participant in true history, 
the Geschichte of God. In this Geschichte there is the fact 
of Chaos, the Nihil. And men in themselves and as such 
are participant in Chaos. But this Chaos has its existence 
only by virtue of its negation to God. Its existence is therefore 
a vanishing, an ever vanishing, existence. 


(K. D., I11.3, p. 419). “Gottlosigkeit ist infolgedessen keine Méglichkeit, 
sondern die ontologische Unméglichkeit des Menschseins” (K. D., III.2, 
p. 162). 

12 “Fin Mensch ist von Jesus her ein Bewahrter und nun doch selbst 
ein Bewahrer: denn indem er behiitet ist, ist es ihm aufgegeben, selber ein 
Hiiter zu sein” (K. D., I11.2, p. 194). 
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So then, though it be true that Barth nowhere directly 
teaches universal salvation, we may agree with Berkouwer 
when he says that it is difficult to understand why he should 
have any difficulty with the teaching of apokatastasis.8 Is 
the preacher of the gospel to call men to conversion lest 
they fall into the hands of an angry God? Nay, rather, he 
is to tell them that they cannot successfully separate them- 
selves from the love of God in Jesus Christ.4 He is to tell 
them that the Bible knows nothing of eternal punishment. 
Inasmuch as Jesus has taken God’s condemnation upon him- 
self, this cannot again become the portion of men.** Man 
cannot frustrate the eternal decision of God."® Jesus Christ 
is the only reprobate. Accordingly besides him there are 
none.'?7 Those opposed to God are also elect. They are such 
though not aware of it.** They stand in the light of the election 
of God in Christ.*9 

Now Jesus Christ is the eternal elected man.”° He is the 
pre-existent God-man who as such is the eternal ground of 
the election of all men. 

Citing such passages as these from Barth’s discussion of 
election Brunner says that this is not a mere repetition of 
universalism such as was taught by Origen and others. He 
says that Barth goes much further than all others.* He 
calls it a speculation and a natural theology. He adds 
that on Barth’s basis there is scarcely any room for the biblical 
idea of faith. Does not Scripture teach that those who 
believe, and only they, shall be saved? Yet on Barth’s basis 
there is no real significance in faith. All is already settled 
in Christ apart from it. 


13 G. C. Berkouwer: Het Werk van Christus, p. 321. 

™ “Die Stellung und das Los des Verworfenen, nach welchem sie in 
ihrer Torheit die Hande ausstrecken, indem sie Gott verwerfen, werden 
sie bestimmt nicht erlangen” (K. D., I1.2, p. 351). 

1 K. D., 11.2, p. 182. 

% K. D., 11.2, p. 348. 


17 “| |. gibt es ausser ihm (Jesus Christus) keinen Verworfenen” (K. D., 
II.2, p. 389). 

OE PD.) 11.20. 350. 

19 Ibid., p. 552. 20 Tbid., p. 111. 


2x Emil Brunner: Dogmatik I (Ziirich, 1946), p. 376. 
22 Tbid., p. 378. 
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Moreover, says Brunner, if there is no real significance 
to faith then there is no real significance to the salvation 
accomplished by Jesus Christ in history. All has been pre- 
existent and finished in eternity. 

Thus as Barth charged Brunner with returning to natural 
theology in his rejection of the virgin birth, so now, in turn, 
Brunner charges Barth with returning to natural theology 
in his view of the election of all men from all eternity in 
Jesus Christ. 

The temptation for orthodox Christians is to side one 
moment with Barth and the next with Brunner. Is not 
Barth right over against Brunner in affirming the virgin 
birth? Is not Brunner right over against Barth in affirming 
the importance of faith and in his insistence that there must 
be real significance attributed to that which Christ did in 
history? 

The assumption of such an evaluation is that the dialectical 
and the historical principles of theology are not basically 
at variance with one another. But both Barth and Brunner 
are anxious to point up the differences between these two 
principles. Differences between Barth and Brunner are dif- 
ferences within the dialectical principle. When one of them 
charges the other with holding to natural theology, the charge 
is that of not being fully true to the dialectical principle as 
over against the principle of orthodox Christianity. So when 
Barth affirms the virgin birth he is specific in making plain 
that by so doing he is not returning to an acceptance of the 
categories of orthodox theology. On the contrary he fears 
that in denying the virgin birth Brunner betrays a nostalgia 
for the orthodox doctrine of direct revelation. Again when 
Brunner maintains the importance of faith as over against 
Barth’s teaching that from all eternity all men are elected 
in Christ, he is not returning to the orthodox view of faith, 
faith in direct revelation through Jesus Christ, the rabbi of 
Nazareth. On the contrary Brunner fears that in his view of 
election from eternity it is Barth who is, in spite of himself, 
returning to the idea of a systematic rather than a dialectical 
relationship between God and man. 

Both Barth and Brunner want the idea of the Deus revelatus 
as being the Deus absconditus to be set squarely over against 
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the orthodox view of God, existing first in himself, according 
to his eternal plan creating and controlling the world and 
its history. Barth’s doctrine of the resurrection of Jesus 
Christ, the resurrection of the elect man, in whom all men 
are elect from eternity, in whom God is therefore wholly 
revealed, has for its correlative his doctrine of the virgin 
birth of this same Jesus Christ, again involving all men. 
In this virgin birth this same Jesus Christ is wholly hidden. 

Barth would therefore not seem to be at all inconsistent 
with his own principle. His dialectical principle requires the 
very notion he so greatly stresses, that ai] men are in Christ, 
and that all are in him from eternity. God’s essence as 
including his work of revelation, that is of the reconciliation 
and redemption of all men, requires that Easter and Pentecost 
be eternally present and as such be thought of as once for all 
events. If they were taken in the orthodox sense of marking 
points on the calendar they would be, by definition, not 
exhaustively revelatory of the essence of God. On the other 
hand the virgin birth must be taken as indicating that this 
same Jesus Christ is wholly hidden. If the virgin birth were 
affirmed in the orthodox sense of the term, God’s revelation, 
his work of reconciliation and redemption, would not be 
wholly hidden. 

But finally, the virgin birth and the resurrection must be 
true of the same Jesus Christ at the same time. If the virgin 
birth and the resurrection had taken place on distinguishable 
dates on the calendar, then the correlativity between the 
Deus revelatus and the Deus absconditus in Jesus Christ would 
again be broken. And it is this very correlativity that con- 
stitutes Geschichte rather than history. In the pure present, 
all men are present to God in Christ. As present they are 
the objects of his favor. But this Jesus Christ is the Deus 
absconditus too. So there remains the vanishing shadow of 
separation from God in Christ. 

Thus the three circles: (a) of God’s revelation to man, 
including man’s faith in this revelation, (b) of God himself 
becoming other to himself and taking mankind into himself, 
(c) of man as inherently participant in God appear to be 
the one circle of Jesus Christ. And Jesus Christ is the essence 
of God, fully hidden, fully revealed, with the emphasis on 
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the latter, which includes the salvation of all men at least 
essentially if not fully. 

It is, we believe, to do Barth injustice, and to do the church 
irreparable harm, when orthodox theologians, for whatever 
reasons, fail to make plain that dialectical theology is basically 
subversive of the gospel of saving grace through the blood 
of Christ. 

No judgment about Barth’s own faith is implied in this. 
It is only to say that what appears in his writings, his latest 
and most mature writings, is calculated to lead men to think 
that they are not sinners, that they are not subject to the 
wrath of God, that their sins need not be washed away 
through the blood of the Son of God and Son of Man, Jesus 
of Nazareth, who was born of the virgin Mary, died and rose 
again with the same body with which he was laid in the tomb. 
For men to depend upon the Jesus Christ of Barth is to 
depend upon themselves as inherently righteous. Shall not 
preachers of the gospel call men away from this other gospel 
which is not the gospel? Is the church now any less respon- 
sible for setting off the truth against error than it was at 
Nicaea, at Chalcedon, not to speak of Dort or the assembly 
of the Westminster divines? No heresy that appeared at any 
of these was so deeply and ultimately destructive of the 
gospel as is the theology of Barth. Never in the history of 
the church has the triune God been so completely and inex- 
tricably intertwined with his own creature as he has been 
in modern dialectical thought. 


Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia 
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Oscar Cullmann: Peter: Disciple — A postle— Martyr. A Historical and 
Theological Study. Translated from the German by Floyd V. Filson. 
Philadelphia: The Westminster Press. 1953. 252. $4.50. 


This important study will serve to enlarge the already considerable 
influence of its author as one of the leading scholars in the fields of New 
Testament and ancient Church History. Something of the breadth of 
his impact is suggested by the observation that since 1938 he has been 
a professor in the University of Basel and since 1949 as well a professor 
at the Sorbonne in Paris. Appropriately enough his writings to a large 
extent have been published simultaneously in German and French; and 
most of them are also available in English translation. Besides his studies 
on various aspects of early Christianity including its worship, sacraments 
and confessions he is known, and best of all, for his analysis of the primitive 
Christian conception of time and history in his much discussed Christ and 
Time (1945, 2nd edit. 1948; Eng. Trans. 1949). 

Whether the newest volume of Cullmann’s is as original as Christ and 
Time is open to debate, but that it will be even more widely read is not. 
This it owes to the contemporaneity and practical significance of its age-old 
theme, that of the place of Peter within the history of the Christian Church. 
The author regards his book as being, first of all, a contribution to the 
knowledge of early Christianity, and as only secondarily concerned with 
theology, apologetics and the ecumenical issues. Nevertheless, the sub- 
sidiary features, including especially the bearings of the theme upon the 
broader ecumenical debate, color the author’s approach and will contribute 
largely to its distribution. 

The book is admirable in a great many ways. Its learning and lucidity 
are exceptional; its moderation and caution in general exemplary. Surveys 
of the history of opinion on various major topics are well done and make 
their own contribution to the maintenance of a high level of objectivity. 
Of greatest significance naturally are his distinctive positions on details 
of interpretation and overall evaluations, and while his conclusions do not 
always compel acceptance they are unfailingly thought-provoking. 
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Part I, devoted to ‘The Historical Question’’, deals in turn with Peter’s 
position as a disciple, his apostleship in the early church, and the question 
of martyrdom in Rome. Part II, headed ‘‘The Exegetical and Theological 
Question’’, contains an exceedingly valuable discussion of the meaning 
of Matthew 16:17-19 and more briefly inquires as to its doctrinal and 
theological significance for the later church. 

In treating of Peter as the disciple, one of the most interesting and 
impressive points of detail is to the effect that the name Kephas-Petros 
is a descriptive title, not a proper name, and that therefore Mt.16:18 
should be translated: ‘“‘You are ‘Rock’ and on this Rock I will build my 
Church” (pp. 18 f.). To a large extent, however, this section is taken up 
with a survey of the evidence concerning Peter’s position within the circle 
of disciples. And this is summed up as supporting the conclusion that 
“among the disciples of Jesus Peter, according to the united witness of 
the gospel tradition, occupies a peculiarly representative position’’. 
Cullmann immediately adds that this does not mean that “during the 
lifetime of Jesus he possessed the role of leader in relation to his fellow- 
disciples. He is rather at all times their spokesman, their representative 
in good as in bad action. But he gives them no commissions in the name 
of Jesus, and the Master nowhere entrusts to him such a function for the 
period of his own earthly life” (p. 30). Cullmann is on particularly strong 
ground in this chapter. 

He likewise is persuasive in showing that in the early life of the church 
Peter came to occupy a position of actual leadership, though less so in 
claiming that this position rested upon a special commission to Peter 
(pp. 33 ff., 56 ff.). Perhaps even greater interest is attached, however, 
to his characterization of Peter’s functions following his early leadership 
of the Church in Jerusalem (pp. 40 ff.). The position which James came 
to hold there is indeed indicative of the fact that Peter’s local leadership 
was of a temporary nature, and that it would be hazardous to base Peter’s 
ecclesiastical primacy, if that were to be defended, solely upon such 
evidence as Acts provides of his relations to the Church in Jerusalem. 

But is not Cullmann overpressing the data in characterizing Peter’s 
activity following upon his leadership of the Jerusalem Church as that 
of organizer and head of the Jewish Christian mission? Gal. 2:9 and other 
evidence of missionary service are appealed to in this connection with 
some plausibility. But the picture seems out of focus when he contends 
that two distinct “missionary organizations” resulted, and even that this 
involved ‘‘a decisive church split” (cf. pp. 44 ff.). This is hardly to be 
explained as a remnant of the Tiibingen antithesis between Peter and 
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Paul, for Cullmann in general maintains that Peter’s theological position 
was very close to that of Paul, (ef. e. g. pp. 65 ff.). And no doubt the in- 
dependence of Peter and Paul reflected upon in Gal. 2:7-9 and 11 ff. is 
significant in connection with the main theme of the book as not allowing 
for a subjection of Paul to Peter. But a most doubtful procedure is that 
which in effect isolates Peter’s missionary activity, and Paul’s for that 
matter, from the broader exercise of the apostolic office in which, as 
Galatians also teaches, the apostles were united. In other words, when 
Peter ceased to be active in Jerusalem, and undertook missionary labors, 
his apostolic authority was not necessarily restricted to the missionary 
sphere, and as Cullmann understands it, to the Jewish mission. 

As a matter of fact, in Part II Cullmann lays strong emphasis upon 
the unique place occupied by the apostles in the primitive church, arguing 
effectively against the idea of the legitimation of successors. Here he also 
places in the foreground the significance of the apostles, and of Peter in 
particular, in laying the foundation of the church (pp. 215 ff.). Congruity 
with the preceding discussion is nevertheless not excluded. For the laying 
of the foundation of the church on the part of the apostles is understood 
not in terms of government but solely as the non-repeatable apostolic 
witness to Christ and his Resurrection. However important this apostolic 
witness is — and Cullmann performs good service in underscoring it — it 
may not fairly be restricted to their witness to the way of salvation. 
During their ministry the apostles were also concerned with the government 
of the Church, and the tradition of that active leadership and positive 
apostolic injunctions were also handed down and came to be included 
within New Testament Scripture. Evidently Cullmann’s somewhat narrow 
Christocentric theology contributes to this inadequate conception of 
apostolic authority. 

These comments have taken me well beyond Part I, and it is necessary 
to return briefly to pay my respects to the discussion of Peter as martyr. 
Cullmann is at his scholarly best in these eighty pages of evaluation. 
Evidence from the New Testament and the fathers, from liturgical sources 
and the excavations are painstakingly passed in review. And the cautious 
judgment is rendered that “probably Peter actually was in Rome and 
suffered execution under Nero” (p. 152), a judgment based chiefly upon 
the testimony of I Clement and Ignatius’ Epistle to the Romans. 

Regrettably this important section receives hardly more than mention 
here since some attention must be given to the central matter of the 
exegesis of Matthew 16. The more than fifty pages devoted to this topic 
will likely be recognized for many decades as one of the most significant 
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interpretations available. Among the features of his discussion of the 
passage which attract favorable attention are his informative sketch of 
the history of interpretation, his defense of its genuineness against the 
strong modern tendency to refer the saying to the creative activity of 
the early church, and several details of exegesis. On the background 
of the judgment that for Jesus the church meant the new people of God 
or messianic community, and thus that the sayings concerning the church 
are completely congruous with and even central to Jesus’ message as a 
whole, Cullmann offers the following interpretation of the reference to 
the Gates of Hades: 


The idea is that the gates of the realm of the dead, which close behind 
all men, will no more be opened, that the realm of the dead will no 
more permit its dead to escape. Matthew 16:18 states, probably with 
the same figure and in dependence on it, that before the attack of the 
Church the gates which otherwise stand firm against every attempt, 
however strong, to storm them, lose their previously unconquerable 
power; before the Church they must open.... 


The foundation that is laid in Peter thus hasto support a building 
that means victory over death. It is predicted that the ekklesia founded 
upon Peter as the rock will indeed exist in the time when death still 
rules, and so will exist in the present age, but it will nevertheless share 
already in the resurrection power that marks the Kingdom of God 
(pp. 202 f.). 


With regard to the significance of the keys, he says: 


The illustration of the building, and likewise that of the door, give 
occasion to use that of the keys of the Kingdom of God.... Just as 
Hades is the realm of the dead, so the Kingdom of Heaven is that of 
life in the resurrection.... In Matthew 16:19 it is presupposed that 
Christ is the master of the house, who has the keys to the Kingdom of 
Heaven, with which to open to those who come in. Just as in Isaiah 
22:22 the Lord lays the keys of the house of David on the shoulders of 
his servant Eliakim, so Jesus commits to Peter the keys of his house, 
the Kingdom of Heaven, and thereby installs him as administrator of 
the house. There exists a relation between the house of the ekklesia — 
whose building was mentioned just before, and whose foundation is 
Peter — and the heavenly house whose keys he receives. The connecting 
element here too is the idea of the people of God (p. 203). 


Cullmann is also eminently worth hearing in connection with his com- 
ments on binding and loosing, which he seeks to relate to the preceding 
context. The contrast between “‘earth’’ and “heaven”, to be sure, hardly 
has to be taken as exclusively temporal, with the implication that the 
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Kingdom here is viewed only in future terms, but the close inner connection 
between Church and Kingdom is well taken: 


What Peter does for the ekklesia is effective for the coming Kingdom 
of Heaven. Here again it is seen how close is the connection between 
the Messianic present and the future, between the already realized 
fulfillment and the consummation still to come (p. 204). 


On this background, and taking account of Rabbinic usage, he concludes 
that the power of binding and loosing emphatically have in view the 
power of discipline (to ‘put under the ban” and “‘acquit”), basing this 
chiefly on the manner in which Jesus connects entrance into the Kingdom 
with the forgiveness of sins. The power to teach (to “establish rules’’) 
is not excluded, however, and indeed it “cannot be sharply separated” 
from the power to discipline. He also stresses to good effect the plural 
“you” of Matthew 18:18 to show that Peter is only representative of the 
other apostles, not their leader (pp. 204 f.). 

The high point of the exegesis is reached when he shows that the older 
Protestant exegesis as well as the Roman Catholic are unsatisfactory. 
He points out that there is nothing in the text which supports the notion 
that Christ or the faith of Peter is in view in the reference to the stone; 
rather ‘‘the parallelism of the two statements: ‘you are rock, and upon 


this rock I will build...’ shows that the second rock refers to nothing 
different from the first one’”’ (p. 206). 


Upon this disciple, who in the lifetime of Jesus possessed the specific 
advantages and the specific weaknesses of which the Gospels speak, 
upon him who was then their spokesman, their representative in good 
as well as in bad, and in this sense was the rock of the group of disciples 
— upon him is to be founded the Church, which after the death of 
Jesus will continue his work upon earth (p. 207). 


His argument against the idea of apostolic successors is very effective 
as, addressing his Roman Catholic readers, he pleads with them to face 
the fact that the idea of succession is without exegetical support in the 
passage, and that in their modern commentaries they fail to deal in any 
adequate way with this crucial point (pp. 207 ff., 169 f.; cf. pp. 11 ff.). 

In spite of the considerable exegetical strength of Cullmann’s treatment, 
there are vulnerable points. Among them mention must be made especially 
of his contention that the original framework for the saying about the 
church in all probability was not the same as for the confession at Caesarea 
Philippi but is to be sought within the passion narrative, where a similar 
saying concerning Peter appears in Luke 22:31 ff. (pp. 170 ff.; cf. p. 206). 
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The manner in which the author, applying the methods of form criticism, 
supports his contentions cannot be related in detail here. One basic 
argument may however be mentioned. This is that the contrasting eval- 
uations of Matthew 16:17 (“the Father hath revealed’’) and 16:23 (“‘Get 
thee behind me, Satan”) do not fit together. Contrast there is, but is it 
not overdrawn when the Marcan story (which of course has no parallel to 
Matthew 16:17) is understood as implying that the confession of Peter 
is being condemned as Satanic, as having in view “the kingdoms of the 
world” in contrast to the idea of a suffering Messiah? The context even 
in Mark seems rather to require the understanding (in keeping with 
Mark’s undoubted acceptance of the acknowledgment of Jesus as the 
Christ as being a true appraisal of Jesus) that Peter’s confession was 
approved as far as it went. But it needed to be supplemented and inter- 
preted by reference to the program of suffering and death that awaited 
the Son of Man (Mark 8:31; Matthew 16:21). Moreover, Cullmann 
seems to overlook the important fact that the new teaching is not simply 
that of a suffering Messiah. He is also portrayed as the one who will rise 
again and who therefore, through and after suffering, will enter into 
glory.’ Christ in both passages in Matthew accordingly interprets mes- 
siahship in transcendent terms, but insists that the program of suffering 
and death has been assigned him. The rebuke of Peter is not to the effect 
that his confession is Satanic but that, like the temptation of Satan — 
who also discerns that he is the Son of God — his antipathetic reaction 
to the messianic program would thwart the accomplishment of the divine 
will on the part of the Messiah. 

A concluding comment on the ecumenical interest and outlook of this 
significant volume seems required. At times it adopts a salutary approach, 
as when it condemns the favored procedure at ecumenical conferences of 
dividing the leading apostles among the various segments of Christendom 
(p. 222, note 12), which would seem to add up to a policy of “‘live and 
let live’, or in other words to doctrinal indifferentism. All Christian 
Churches, he contends, and not only the Roman Catholic Church, should 
write upon their church buildings: 


“You are Peter, upon this Rock I will build my Church.” “Built 
upon the foundation of the apostles and prophets.’”’ “I pray for those 
who believe through the word of the apostles.’”’ Every Christian Church 
should be ‘‘ecclesia catholica et apostolica,’’ a catholic and apostolic 
Church. A Church that is not apostolic is no longer a Christian Church. 
But it is perverse to wish to be content, for example, with the apostle 
Paul, as often happens in Protestant churches. It has become the 
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custom to connect the apostle Peter only with the Roman Catholic 
Church, and the apostle Paul with the Protestant Church. In reality 
every Church needs also the apostle Peter, because he as “first” among 
the twelve apostles has to guarantee the continuity with the incarnate 
Jesus (p. 222). 


But Cullmann himself hardly seems to be consistent in finding the con- 
tinuance of the apostles in ‘‘Apostolic Scripture’”’ (p. 221), and yet prac- 
tically ignoring the place of I Peter and II Peter within the canonical 
Scriptures and as bearing upon the evaluation of Peter the apostle (cf. 
however pp. 68, 82 f.). Moreover, the doctrinal differences between Protes- 
tantism and Roman Catholicism and within Protestantism are minimized 
in an extraordinary manner: 


If we look at the history of Christianity as a whole, it may be permissible, 
in view of the historical framework which is normative for the present 
work, to ask whether today also the Roman Catholic Church and the 
great Christian Council of Churches independent of Rome, frankly 
renouncing hope of agreement in matters of church polity and doctrine, 
should not seek to establish a similar tie [to that of Gal. 2:10] in a shared 
task, which both sides would undertake with conscious surrender of any 
higher aim, simply as a sign of the fact that the two great separated 
Churches nevertheless invoke the name of the same Lord (p. 44, note 33). 


To the extent that Cullmann is here pleading for contact and conferences 
with other Christians for the sake of understanding and even with a view 


to testimony to the truth, one may substantially agree. There is no 
virtue in drawing the lines in terms of persons, as distinguished from 
principles, as if they could be fixed indelibly in history once for all and it 
were inconceivable to influence men of differing convictions. But the 
shared task of Galatians 2:10 presupposed both agreement with regard 
to the gospel and membership within the Church committed to that 
gospel. If one is not to be doctrinally indifferent, it will be necessary to 
define ‘‘gospel” and “church” in terms of Scripture and to judge churches 
and movements by this standard rather than merely by the continued 
currency and use of such names. The judgment that today there are 
“two great separated Churches” is apparently representative of thinking 
within the ecumenical movement as a whole, but it will not satisfy those 
who are concerned to build solely upon the foundation that has been laid. 


N. B. STONEHOUSE 


Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia 
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William Hendriksen: New Testament Commentary. Exposition of the 
Gospel According to John, Volume I. Grand Rapids: Baker Book House. 
1953. x, 250. $4.50. 


If we mistake not, no such series as this, covering the entire New 
Testament, has been attempted by an American scholar since Lenski. 
There is always a demand for sound works on biblical interpretation, 
and the author deserves the thanks of the Christian public for seeking 
to meet this need. Such a task is nothing short of enormous for one 
man to undertake. 


John is the first book to be treated. One is somewhat at a disadvantage 


in trying to appraise a single volume of a two-volume work, yet the 
features which appear in the first half, covering chapters one through 
six, may be expected to characterize measurably the remainder. 

An introduction of over sixty pages prepares the way for the com- 
mentary. As to authorship, the traditional position is stoutly maintained 
and the reasons therefor adequately adduced. Along with this, the reader 
finds the objections of negative criticism outlined. He may be mystified, 
however, in view of the very strength of the positive evidence for Johan- 
nine authorship, by the continuing skepticism of so much of the scholarly 
world on this issue. Perhaps more attention should be given to this 
aspect of the matter, showing that negative criticism acknowledges the 
strength of the external evidence but feels that the internal evidence, 
drawn both from the book itself and from a comparison with the Syn- 
optics, points away from Johannine authorship. A more complete listing 
of works where this discussion is drawn out at some length could well 
have been added to this introduction. 

The author takes the position that John was written to confirm rather 
than produce faith in Jesus as the Christ and the Son of God. In this 
respect it stands in line with the Synoptics. This conclusion is reached 
by stressing the superior reading (present tense) as opposed to the reading 
of the Received Text (aorist) for the verb believe in John 20:31. 

A somewhat unusual feature of the introduction is a section on grammar 
which includes statistical tables on the types of conditional sentences in 
John, followed by classifications of the uses of iva and é7t. Much of this 
is a reflection of the author’s own research. Not much use is made of it, 
however, in the course of the commentary. 

Something should be said about the general plan of the commentary. 
The text is treated by paragraphs or sections of varying length, and the 
author provides his own translation. Following the commentary on this 
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portion of text is a synthesis of the portion covered. Footnotes include 
references to relevant literature and also occasional discussions of important 
words. 


Twenty-three pages are devoted to the Prologue. The translation, 
“The Word was face to face with God’’, is suggestive and quite agreeable 


to the force of the original. For some reason, the last clause of the first 
verse is treated very briefly. John’s statement, ‘‘And the Word was God”, 
has come into modern debate because of its perversion by Jehovah’s 
Witnesses. But the verse does not support their perversion of the doctrine 
of the person of Christ (¢f. B. M. Metzger’s discussion in Theology Today, 
April 1953, pp. 74-76). 

One is thoroughly sympathetic to the proposition that John’s use of 
the term Logos “is rooted not in Greek but in Semitic thought”. But 
the claim that the Word of God is represented as a person in Psalm 33:6, 
“By the word of Jehovah were the heavens made’, is refuted by the 
remainder of the verse. At best this is dim adumbration of the personal 
emphasis in John’s Logos. 

In dealing with the controversial verb form xaré\aBev (1:5), the 
author prefers the translation appropriate, rejecting the rendering overcome. 
He grounds his preference on the agreement which this provides with 
the somewhat similar statements in verses 10 and 11. 

A helpful summary is given of the contrasts between Jesus and John 
the Baptist based on the opening verses of the Gospel. The translation 
suggested for 1:9 is as follows: “The true light, which illumines every 
man, was in the act of coming into the world’. The question arises 
whether this is not too precise a fixing of the time element to be conveyed 
by the periphrastic construction. The following words do not appear to 
sustain the translation very well, since they picture the Logos as being 
in the world, apparently in the pre-incarnate sense. 

Students will find the analysis of the use of kosmos in the Fourth Gospel 
thorough and satisfying (p. 79). No less than four shades of meaning for 
the personal significance of the word can be detected in John, we are 
informed. 

In his treatment of 1:12, Dr. Hendriksen holds that to become a child 
of God involves both an instantaneous act of God and a process. He 
thinks this accounts for the use of the word become. But this seems to 
be reading into the verse what is not there. The aorist tense simply 
points to the fact of becoming children of God and has nothing to say 
about a process (note the use of the same verb and tense in II Cor. 5:21). 
The use of the word become is sufficiently explained on the ground that 
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the unregenerate man is not a child of God unless and until he receives 
Christ. 

Some of the many points of excellence can only be alluded to in the 
briefest way. In 1:46 the common imputation of an evil reputation to 
the village of Nazareth is rejected and the passage viewed in relation to 
Messianic expectancy in reference to Galilee. The handling of 2:19 is 
splendid, where it is perceived that just as there is a reference to Christ’s 
body in crucifixion and resurrection, so there is a parallel reference in 
the whole episode to the supplanting of the edifice of Judaism by the 
Church. John 3:5 is treated in discerning fashion, relating it to John’s 
use of water and prediction of the Spirit in relation to the Messiah. 

In dealing with 4:9, the author proposes that instead of the usual 
rendering, ‘“‘For the Jews have no dealings with the Samaritans’, the 
narrower sense is more germane, namely, ‘‘Jews do not use [vessels] 
together with Samaritans’. One wonders if this would be voiced by the 
woman. Of course there is less difficulty if it be taken as a word of 
explanation by the writer. 

The handling of the difficult passage 4:44 commends itself. Dr. Hen- 
driksen explains as follows: “‘Jesus went to Galilee because here he did 
not need to fear such honor as would bring him into immediate collision 
with the Pharisees, creating a premature crisis’. This is shown to be in 
harmony with the context (3:25—4:1). 

In general, the work is well executed. It does not go deeply into critical 
problems or some of the larger issues of interpretation such as have en- 
grossed some of the other works on the Fourth Gospel put out in recent 
years, but for help to the general reader on the actual meaning of the 
text, verse by verse, it takes its place as one of the best commentaries 
we have. 


EvERETT F. HARRISON 


Fuller Theological Seminary, Pasadena 


Adam C. Welch: Kings and Prophets of Israel, edited by Norman W. 
Porteous, with a memoir-of his life by George S. Gunn. New York: 
Philosophical Library. 1952. 264. $4.75. 


It is a good thing that to review a book is not to pass judgment upon the 
spiritual state of the one who wrote it. A man may be much better than 
the books he writes; he may also be much worse. A book is the expression 
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of its author’s thoughts, but this expression is bound to be somewhat 
inadequate. The author may have wanted to say more or to say things 
differently. A complete mastery of words for a perfect expression of 
thought is not reached in this life. 

The strictly objective character of a book review will aid us greatly in 
judging impartially the merits of Dr. Welch’s posthumously published 
work Kings and Prophets of Israel, although we confess that the deeply 
human touch which this book possesses makes it extremely hard to ap- 
proach it in a manner which is at all objective. The author was a great 
man with a great soul. He often succeeded in pouring the content of his 
soul into beautiful language, vibrant with genuine emotion but never 
exceeding the limits of due restraint. Moreover, the main body of the 
book is preceded by a glowing and well-written tribute to the late author, 
composed by one of his disciples and admirers. 

Welch is widely known for his theory concerning the date of the compo- 
sition of Deuteronomy. The two books which he wrote on that subject 
offer a wholesome, though from a conservative point of view unsatis- 
factory, corrective to the Josianic dating of the fifth book of the Penta- 
teuch. The book which is here reviewed does not deal with one main 
subject, but contains a ‘series of lectures on the following persons of the 
Old Testament: Moses, the kings Saul and David, and the prophets Amos, 
Hosea and Isaiah. All these lectures are written in a vivid style and are 
the opposite of anything that is dry and uninteresting. They betray 
throughout the author’s remarkable gift of making a passage of Scripture 
luminous and contemporary in its relevance. A tremendous amount of 
study underlies them and they afford an excellent insight into the condi- 
tions of ancient Israel during the successive periods of its life as a nation. 

A more penetrating analysis of the book reveals certain basic weaknesses, 
some of which ought to be mentioned here. 

In none of these lectures is there any recognition, either explicit or 
implicit, of a God who authoritatively reveals Himself to man in sovereign 
condescension. The author is careful to infer at many a point that the 
words and writings of the prophets and of those who wrote down Israel’s 
history sprang from their own personal convictions. To be sure, he is 
frank enough to admit that the prophets themselves held an entirely 
different view. Says he: ‘Nowhere in (the Old Testament) can be found 
the idea that any true knowledge of God has been reached through man 
thinking out for himself the problems of the universe and thus arriving 
at a conviction of the divine existence or at a personal relation to God” 
(p. 120). This statement is clear and admits of only one interpretation. 
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For those who accept the Bible as God’s infallible Word there is nothing 
more to be said. In fact, it is this testimony to its own divine origin which 
is the only ground on which our belief in the infallibility of Scripture is 
based. But it is the contradiction of nearly all modern research into the 
Bible, including this book, that this basic tenet of the Word of God is not 
allowed to stand. No matter how much the Scriptures may stress their 
divine origin, man in his wisdom has decreed that this claim must be 
relegated to the realm of personal conviction and religious genius. Hence 
this claim is divested of its authority and the Biblical writings are made into 
the expression of the Semitic soul in its quest for God. Since the existence 
of a truly transcendent God is not granted by the modern investigator of 
the Bible he must needs hold that there cannot be any true condescension 
prior to the revelation imparted to the prophets. 

Welch's description of his Bible characters is rich and highly stimulating, 
but the general impression which his vivid portrayal leaves with the reader 
is one which is unable to lift us out of the sphere of our human existence. 
The prophets are represented as men who were ahead of their times and 
who were consequently trying to force their new thoughts about what 
Israel was and about its function into a frame which was too narrow for it. 
But the narrowness of this frame is not thought to be due, as we would 


put it, to the fact that man’s finite mind is incapable of receiving the 
thoughts of the infinite God, unless these thoughts are mediated to him by 
God Himself, who is above the creature and is consequently able to impart 


true knowledge to the being which He has made. This narrowness, accord- 
ing to the author’s presuppositions, has nothing to do with the relation 
between God and His creature. It is only a matter of conceiving a lofty 
idea of God and trying to lead one’s contemporaries to the same height 
one has attained. 

Apart from this fundamental failure to recognize the divine character 
of Holy Writ, Welch has given us much that is worthy of reflection. Since 
his book is really an exposition of the ruling concepts of the world of the 
Old Testament, all grouped around a number of great personalities, he 
offers us an excellent medium whereby we may try to get at some of the 
leading thoughts of the Old Testament revelation. He also helps us to 
understand the different emphases which God in His wisdom and goodness 
has permitted the secondary authors to place on various concepts and ideas. 
Thus we may use his material to great advantage provided we stay clear 
of the subtle influences of negative criticism which permeate the book. 

Quite often our reaction to Welch’s treatment can only be negative, but 
even then the subject which he discusses does not lose its grip upon us and 
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we rest not before we have found our own solution. There is at least one 
place (pp. 168 f.) where we can hardly suppress a feeling of indignation, 
when the author tells us that Hosea’s view of religion was such that his 
statement of it ‘‘goes into regions which could never be satisfied by such a 
law as the Decalogue”. Here we are face to face with one of the ugliest 
results of the higher-critical attitude towards the Bible. God’s holy law, 
which according to the sacred record was published at the beginning of 
Israel’s national life, is thought to be a product of some narrow legalistic 
spirit, which excelled in negatives and which was quite insufficient to 
embody the richer and loftier ideas of the prophets. 

The lecture on king Saul is highly praised in the preface as one to which 
“‘no one ever listened without being deeply moved”’ (p. 6). This character- 
ization might have considerable merit if it were not for the fact that the 
chapter on Saul suffers, in the reviewer’s opinion, from a radical misunder- 
standing of, or a nonchalant disregard for, the anti-theocratic character of 
Israel’s first regular king. In order to justify his views concerning Saul 
and his activities the author wants us to believe that the historiographer 
who told us Saul’s life story drew on sources ‘which were definitely un- 
friendly to Saul’’ (p. 74). Only after making this subjective judgment the 
basis of his subsequent treatment is the author able to reinterpret the 
Biblical account in such a fashion that Saul in his hands becomes the 
tragic victim of his fate, a man ‘“‘not quite big enough to do the thing which 
his time demanded from its leader, but doing all which it was left possible 
for him to do” (p. 78). It cannot be denied that what the author believes 
to have been the tragedy in Saul’s life makes a very deep impression on the 
reader’s mind. But the question is in order whether the Bible wants us 
to be moved by that fatal defect of Saul’s nature or by the picture of the 
disobedience of this anti-theocratic king, who refused to be what Jehovah 
had intended him to be, namely, a willing instrument of God’s dominion 
of grace over His people. 

Welch recognizes more than once that the religious point of view satu- 
rates all the thought of the nation of Israel. We are thankful for this 
recognition but fail to understand why the author does not take his own 
remarks a bit more seriously. If the historical portions of the Old Testa- 
ment are saturated with religious thought, their character must be reve- 
latory rather than merely descriptive. We would therefore hardly do 
justice to Biblical history if we would treat any part of it as if it were a 
purely secular account. History which is written from, and saturated by, 
a religious point of view is trying to convey truth to us. This does not do 
away with the descriptive character of such history, but it only means that 
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the historical description serves a higher purpose, namely, the conveying 
of truth, religious truth, touching on the great issues of life. There are a 
great many events reported to us in the Bible which, when they happened, 
were only revelatory in a general way. But after these events were written 
down in an account which clearly bears the imprint of being thoroughly 
religious, they ceased being part of God’s general revelation and became 
incorporated in God’s special revelation. There are also occurrences 
reported to us in the Bible which were part of God’s special revelation to 
man the very moment they took place. 

Now to come back to Welch’s treatment of Old Testament history we 
wish to illustrate the foregoing remarks with one or two examples taken 
from his lecture on David. The latter’s action in making Jerusalem not 
merely the military, but the spiritual, centre of the kingdom is said to be 
comparable with Bismarck’s work of making Berlin the intellectual as well 
as the military centre of Germany (p. 86). After this comparison has been 
made the author continues: ‘David, in the same spirit and with the same 
insight, brought up the ark to his new capital and made preparations for 
building a temple”. David's actions, in other words, are viewed here as a 
political master stroke utilizing the most profound force which was able 
to bind the nation together, its religion. In this sort of representation it is 
politics which takes the first place, not religion. But that is contrary to the 
spirit of the account which, as the author admits, is permeated by religious 
thought. We readily grant that it is only a matter of emphasis, but 
emphases will make a lot of difference when it comes to understanding the 
message of the Old Testament. If David’s actions were deeds of clever 
statesmanship, rendered powerful and natural “because he was a strong 
adherent of his people’s faith” (p. 88), his exploits have no place in an 
account which breathes a religious spirit, unless a word of rebuke is added. 
But the fact that a rebuke is not added goes to show that David's political 
actions must be interpreted solely in the light of the spirit which permeates 
the entire account, so that the true spirituality of his efforts for unification 
of the nation must be in the foreground of our evaluation. The historical 
accounts of the Old Testament are truthful not just because they furnish 
us with an accurate description of certain facts and events, but especially 
because this description is the embodiment of religious thought. Welch 
is contradicting himself when on the one hand he recognizes the religious 
character of Israel’s history, but on the other hand draws comparisons 
which have nothing to do with the religious spirit of that history. 

In spite of the deep cleavage between Welch’s view and ours we still 
would feel sorry if his book were not used by many to make their thinking 
about Old Testament history and prophecy richer and more concrete. 
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In this book the Biblical material has proved to be so refractory that its 
divine truth shines out in many an instance. 

Moreover, at many a point we may observe a pleasing trend toward 
a more conservative estimate of dates of composition or alleged influences 
of heathen types of worship. To give an example of the latter we refer to 
pp. 179 f., where the author clearly states that the mazzeba and teraphim, 
mentioned in Hosea 3:4 along with the ephod, constitute illicit means of 
worship. 

This book cannot be ignored by those who wish to understand the mes- 
sage of God’s Word, if they are anxious to present the divine truth in a 
way which is acceptable to the modern mind. Its pages must be read and 
its contents digested; the mind of our preachers and church members may 
be stimulated by it to a more earnest endeavor to set forth the truths of 
the Old Testament with the same remarkable freshness and contempora- 
neity as characterizes Welch’s writing. Every effort should be made to 
preserve the supernatural character of the Old Testament history and 
prophecy and at the same time due attention should be paid to the human 
side of the Biblical record. Then alone will we do justice to that phenom- 
enon which we call God’s revelation to man, if we take notice of every 
factor of human life with which God’s Word concerns itself. 

Our treatment of the Old Testament often suffers from a lack of true 
appreciation for the world into which this part of God’s revelation entered 
and for which it was primarily meant. Consequently our presentation of 
the truth will either excel in generalities or be expert in finding easy 
parallels between Biblical times and our times, thus being unduly specific. 
We should seek to avoid both. Only a careful study of the world of the 
Old Testament with all its many ramifications in the realm of human 
existence will enable us to do justice to our subject in a way which is 
commensurate with its character of being God’s revelation to man. 

Welch’s book may well serve us in achieving this end. 


MartTEN H. WoupstTRA 
Edmonton, Alberta 


Claude Welch: In This Name. The Doctrine of the Trinity in Con- 
temporary Theology. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1952. xiii, 313. 
$3.50. 


From the standpoint of historical theology and from that of theological 
discussion this volume is an exceedingly valuable and scholarly contribution 
to the subject with which it deals. The course of thought from Schleier- 
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macher to the present is traced and evaluated with discrimination and 
highly gratifying lucidity. In the historical survey Welch is never forgetful 
of the main questions: what place does the doctrine of the trinity occupy 
in the affirmations of Christian faith? what is the Christian doctrine of the 
trinity? In the main these are the two questions with which the book 
is concerned. 

For Schleiermacher Christian theology consisted in the explication of 
the contents of the Christian religious self-consciousness. Hence, according 
to Schleiermacher, ‘‘the doctrine of the Trinity is not a primary affirmation 
of faith, but secondary and dependent ...a ‘combination of utterances’ 
rather than a direct utterance of the Christian consciousness” (pp. 75 f.; 
cf. p. 159 and passim). At the other end and in marked antithesis is the 
conception that “the doctrine is an immediate implication of the fact, form 
and content of revelation” and is therefore a ‘‘primary witness” of Christian 
faith, not ‘“‘the result of an attempt to put together or synthesize various 
elements of the primitive revelation” (p. 156). Barth is, for Welch, the 
leading representative and exponent of this latter conception. A great 
deal of the trinitarian theology of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries 
may be said to turn on the pivots of these two opposing conceptions. In 
Welch’s judgment the view that the doctrine of the trinity is ‘‘a combina- 
tion or synthesis of elements of faith clearly dominates contemporary 


thought” (idem). He illustrates by appeal to J. S. Whale, C. W. Lowry, 
W. R. Matthews and, in a modified way, to L. S. Thornton and L. Hodgson 
(cf. pp. 157 ff.). Welch’s sympathies are decidedly with Barth on this 
basic issue. He maintains that the elaborations which proceed on the 
assumption that the doctrine is a synthesis have not been able “to meet 


the charge that the doctrine is in a measure secondary to other primary 
affirmations of faith’’ whereas Barth “escapes that difficulty because he 
understands the process of ‘interpretation’... as ‘analytical’ rather than 
‘synthetic’ ’’ (p. 168). 

As regards the content of the doctrine the crux of the debate is epit- 
omised in the word “‘person” or ‘‘personality”. May we speak of three 
personalities in the Godhead or must we restrict ‘‘personality’”’ to the one- 
ness of God, that is, to the one single essence? In Welch’s esteem the 
formula tres personae in una substantia was quite acceptable as long as the 
psychological analogy for the trinity was the pattern of thought. Persona 
did not then mean what is meant by the modern term “‘personality”’ and 
“three persons in one God”, he thinks, could not be equated with three 
“personalities in God” (cf. p. 270). But “since the time of Descartes and 
Locke, self-consciousness has come to be viewed as of the essence of 
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personality” and once ‘‘a person, or personality, came to be defined as a 
self-conscious center of individuality or activity, or a distinct center of 
consciousness, the term became a source of profound embarrassment to 
trinitarian theology” (pp. 270 f.). Welch appears again to be decidedly 
on the side of Barth, whose contention is that ‘‘the ‘personality’ of God is 
to be associated with his one single essence, rather than with the three 
‘Persons’ ’’ (p. 187) and that to speak of three personalities in God would 
be the worst expression of tritheism. 

Welch is quite insistent that there is a “‘threefoldness in the very being 
or essence of the God who has revealed himself in Christ Jesus” and that 
“God is one God . . . who distinguishes himself eternally and in this way” 
(p. 252). He affirms ‘‘the absolute ‘immanence’ in God of the trinitarian 
distinctions and relations” (p. 184), that “the terms Father, Son and Holy 
Spirit refer to eternal and co-equal ‘distinctions’ in the One Being or 
Essence of God”’ (pp. 218 f.). But Welch’s position, as also that of Barth, 
calls for some comment in this connection. 

We must jealously avoid the danger of attaching the formulation of the 
doctrine of the trinity to certain terms of merely human device if these 
terms are shown to be inadequate or misleading, and we must not allow 
the doctrine of the trinity to be prejudiced by the fluctuations of meaning 
to which words are subjected in different periods of thought. For this 
reason we cannot but subscribe to the sentiment of Calvin: ‘I could wish 
them (exotic words), indeed, to be buried in oblivion, provided this faith 
were universally received, that the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, are the 
one God; and that nevertheless the Son is not the Father, nor the Spirit 
the Son, but that they are distinguished from each other by some peculiar 
property” (Inst. I, xiii, 5). But, as Calvin at the same time reminds us, 
we may not reject words which have not been rashly invented. With 
reference to the word ‘“‘person” or ‘“‘personality”’, it does not appear to the 
present reviewer that the alleged change since the time of Descartes and 
Locke has ruled out the propriety of the use of the word “‘person”’ or even 
“‘personality”’ with reference to the distinctions and differentiations that 
are immanent and eternal in God. In Welch’s own terms, why should we 
have any hesitation in thinking of ‘‘self-consciousness’’ as predicable of 
each of the persons of the Godhead? Why should we have difficulty in 
viewing each person as “‘a distinct center of consciousness’? One cannot 
but suspect that there is more than the fear of tritheism behind the insist- 
ence that ‘‘personality” must be restricted to the one single essence, that 
there is failure to take into account what is implicit in the catholic doctrine 


of the trinity and, of even more consequence, what is implied in the 
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Scripture itself. This becomes rather patent when Welch, in expounding 
Barth, says, ‘“The lordship of God is not tripled, it is ‘triply one,’ ‘God is 
the one God in a threefold repetition.’ In other words, God meets us, 
according to scripture, as one ‘Thou’ (in threefold repetition), therefore 
unquestionably as one person” (pp. 187 f.). ‘“The modern concept of the 
personality of God ....can never mean three ‘Thou’s’ or three ‘I’s’ if we 
are to hold to the biblical witness to the unity of the lordship of Christ 
with the lordship of the Father” (p. 188). Does not the Scripture represent 
the Father as addressing the Son as ‘“‘Thou”’ and the Son the Father as 
“Thou’’? It is surely to eviscerate the import of such explicit witness not 
to recognise the distinctiveness of the ‘‘Thou’s’”’ involved. And the same 
must hold true of the Holy Spirit if trinitarian distinction applies to him 
as well as to the Father and the Son. And does not the Scripture teach us 
to address the persons of the trinity in their distinctiveness as well as in 
their unity? If we are to address the Father in his distinctiveness as the 
Father in heaven, his ‘“‘Thou’’ must be distinct from the “Thou” of the 
Son and of the Spirit. It undermines the biblical witness to the elements 
of the doctrine of the trinity to plead the unity of lordship or the unity of 
essence as in any way impinging upon or inconsistent with the reality of 
the distinctive self-consciousness of the persons in reference to one another 
and the recognition of this distinctness of self-consciousness in our faith 
and in all the approaches and devotions of faith. One can hardly avoid 
the suspicion of a unitarian bias in the failure to appreciate distinguishing 
self-consciousness in the three persons of the Godhead. 

It is fully admitted that this constitutes a great mystery. How can there 
be the distinction of threefold self-consciousness and yet unity of essence? 
That is the mystery, and it is precisely in these terms that it is the mystery 
that it is. We must not evaporate the mystery by eliminating any of its 
elements. If we are to bow to the witness of Scripture these are surely the 
elements. Welch and Barth have prejudiced the mystery by interfering 
with one of its essential polarities. It is just as necessary that we guard 
against the unitarian bias as that we should avoid tritheism. 

Barth maintains that ‘‘the doctrine of the Trinity is not to be found in 
the scripture. The Bible presents us only with the possibility of the doc- 
trine” (p. 166). Adequate analysis of this statement would take us too 
far afield. It is to be borne in mind that for Barth the Bible is not itself 
revelation but the witness to revelation. And that conception must 
radically affect his handling of the witness which Scripture embodies. It is 
no wonder then that he should fail to assess the import of the Scripture 
teaching and readily discount some of the most relevant evidence. 
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Furthermore, Welch, in apparent endorsement of Barth’s position, says 
that ‘‘we must make the doctrine of immanent Trinity conform exactly 
in content to the economic Trinity” (p. 184). God’s ‘‘whole essence is 
revealed to us in his operation. His operation is his essence’’ (p. 185). 
There are, of course, important distinctions made in this context which 
should not be overlooked. Barth insists on distinguishing God’s essence 
as such from his operation (cf. idem) and he maintains perhaps more 
insistently that both the Father and the Son are antecedently what they 
reveal themselves to be and they are what they reveal themselves to be 
(cf. pp. 183, 186). The terms Father, Son, and Spirit do not designate 
simply distinctions of manifestation but ‘eternal distinctions ... which 
refer to the very existence of God” (p. 226). Yet critical comment is 
necessary. 

First, it is not strictly proper to speak of the ‘‘economic trinity”. Ortho- 
dox theologians use the term indeed, but in our modern context it is more 
necessary to dispute its strict propriety. The persons of the trinity do 
sustain economic relations to one another in the economics of creation and 
redemption. These are relations which they come to sustain to one another; 
they have relevance only to what is ad extra, as distinct from what is 
ad intra. It is scarcely accurate to speak of the economic ¢rinity unless 
we are using the word “‘trinity’”’ in the sense merely of threefold relation- 
ship. And that is somewhat confusing; it does not accord with the strict 
meaning of the term. 

Second, the economic relations are certainly consonant with the im- 
manent and eternal relations; in that sense they “conform” to the eternal 
relations. They are not inherently necessary expressions of the immanent 


relations but, positing the sovereign good pleasure of God in the decrees of 


creation and redemption, the economic relations are congruous with and 
appropriate expressions of the immanent relations. 

Third, it is in the economies of creation and redemption, specifically in 
the redemptive, that the revelation of the immanent trinitarian relations 
is given to us. It could not be otherwise, for it is in the economy of creation 
we exist as creatures and it is in terms of the economy of redemption that 
we exist as believers. 

But, finally, it is an entirely different proposition to aver that the 
doctrine of the immanent trinity must “conform exactly in content to the 
economic Trinity” and that God’s ‘“‘whole essence is revealed to us in his 
operation” (pp. 184f.). It is symptomatic of what is one of the most 
perplexing features of the Barthian theology. While, on the one hand, 
there is the insistence on the distinction between the immanent trinity and 
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the “economic Trinity” and on the eternal antecedence of the former, yet, 
on the other hand, there are also the terms which are tantamount to 
identification and equation. The trinity, in other words, is set forth to 
such an extent in terms of economic manifestation and operation that one 
is never sure whether it is the doctrine of the trinity. While, of course, the 
knowledge we have of the triune God and therefore of his triunity comes 
through economic revelation, manifestation and operation, yet our doctrine 
of the trinity is not a doctrine of the trinity at all if it is construed in terms 
of economic manifestation and operation. Our doctrine of the trinity must 
be that of what God is, in and of himself, immanently and eternally, 
irrespective of creation and redemption. If our doctrine of the trinity 
is not that, then the God whom we conceive of is not the eternal, self- 
existent, and self-sufficient God but a God of whom temporality is an 
attribute. The implications are far-reaching. And that is why we must 
sharply contest such statements as these: ‘‘we must make the doctrine of 
immanent Trinity conform exactly in content to the economic Trinity’’; 
God’s “‘whole essence is revealed to us in his operation” (idem). In this 
reviewer’s judgment the direction of thought is one devastating to the 
doctrine of the trinity and therefore of the one true and living God. 


JoHN MurRAyY 


Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia 


J. M. Spier: Christianity and Existentialism (tr. David Hugh Freeman). 
Philadelphia: The Presbyterian and Reformed Publishing Company. 1953. 
xix, 140. $3.00. 


Christian thought has suffered a setback with the emergence of existen- 
tialism. Insight into the mind of God grows by the refining and enlarge- 
ment of a corpus of truth already defended, not by radical revolution and 
innovation. One need not accept the maxim of Vincentius Lerinensis to 
know that novelty is out of place in steady systematizing. Yet, existen- 
tialism states its ultimates de novo, having minted a fresh terminology to 
express its departure from classical lines. 

But lamentation will not effect a change. Existentialism is here to stay, 
and that is that. It is a philosophy of unrest; and it appears from many 
sides that we shall face unrest for an indefinite time. Serious students must 
rise to the occasion, therefore, patiently examining this sanguine rival to 
Christian philosophy and cautiously exposing its errors. 
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Christianity and Existentialism is a worthy aid toward this end. In 
many ways it is a fine book. For the most part it mirrors a painstaking 
study of philosophical existentialism, both in its historical background 
and in the light of representative thinkers: Jaspers, Heidegger, Marcel, 
Lavelle, Sartre, and Loen. Spier writes from the Reformed perspective. 
The value of this angle of vision is self-evident. 

J. M. Spier is pastor of the Reformed Church at Sneek, Holland. He 
follows the “Philosophy of the Idea of Law’’, of which Dooyeweerd and 
Vollenhoven are the best-known defenders. The influence of this philosophy 
can be detected in Christianity and Existentialism. 

One of the most mature emphases in this book is, I believe, Spier’s 
attitude toward logical consistency. 


If it were the case that apostasy from God implied that it is impossible 
to obey the laws of knowledge, then and only then could we no longer 
speak of knowledge or truth in apostate epistemology. But this is not 
the case. God’s common goodness not only maintains the structural 
laws for the temporal life of man on the earth, but a modal obedience 
to the laws and norms for human life is also possible in the temporal 
aspects of human experience... . 

A non-Christian does not have to think illogically. He can obey the 
laws of the analytical sphere. Therefore, he can discover the truth of 
various cosmic diversities (pp. 123 f.). 


In short, the law of contradiction is enjoyed by all men as part of the 
equipment of thinking, its validity having nothing directly to do with 
either faith or regeneration. This key provides Spier with a powerful 
frontal attack against existentialism. He shows that existential thought, 
tested by the law of contradiction, ends in dissatisfying inconsistency, if 
not absurdity. 

This is tied in with a noteworthy discussion of common ground. Spier 
graciously praises the fragments of truth which he finds in existentialism. 


Nevertheless, we may not overlook moments of truth even though we 
must reject apostate philosophy if taken as a whole. Since God in His 
goodness has given us these moments of truth, we must avail ourselves 
of them and thankfully seek to benefit by the truth-moments to be found 
in apostate science, and seek to correct ourselves by seeing if our own 
view is in any way inadequate (p. 124). 


I am altogether delighted by such a wholesome regard for the “moments of 
truth” in existentialism. This spirit of give and take is a tribute to Spier’s 
breadth of magnanimity. It is very easy, though altogether futile, for 
tabloid minds to dismiss systems of thought on the single charge that they 


have non-Christian starting points. Precise thinking will disengage frag- 
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ments of inconsistent truths from the system in question, praising this 
truth as far as it goes and challenging the ultimate by its inability to 
justify the valid insights that the system already has. 

Yet, is it not a case of “the pot calling the kettle black” for Spier to 
indict existentialism as ‘‘anti-rational”’, when Christianity — on his own 
admission — likewise assigns limits to reason? Here is one reason why 
existentialism is inacceptable: 


Existentialism is in its entirety strongly anti-rationalist. The essence 
of man does not lie in reason but is above reason. Reality may be 
ruled by reason in its lower regions. The sciences have their legitimate 
place in these spheres, but the mysteries of life, which arise from the 
existential being of man, cannot be fathomed or explained by rational 
thought. There is an unbridgeable cleft between problems and mysteries; 
it is this same cleft which divides super-scientific philosophy from science, 
concerned with the mere surface of things (p. 111). 


That is clear enough. But when discussing the moments of truth, Spier 
concedes that Christianity is likewise anti-rational, though not as 
thoroughly so. 


What moments of truth must a Christian acknowledge to be in Exis- 
tentialism? In the first place we must appreciate the anti-rationalism 
of Existentialism. It is in truth incorrect to hold that reason is the 
law giver of cosmic reality, so that all reality is of a logical nature (p. 125). 


If Christianity is virtuous for being anti-rational, it is difficult to see why 
more of the same revolt against reason in existentialism is a worsening of 
the system. Spier, it seems to me, unnecessarily enfeebles his case by a 
confused notion of Christianity’s relation to reason. 

A few minor blemishes mar the value of the book. Let me cite at ran- 
dom a few samples. First, with but few exceptions, all of the citations are 
from secondary sources. This seems inexcusable in a scholarly text. 
Second, sweeping statements are made which somewhat betray hasty 
thinking. For instance: (a) Kierkegaard is said to have ‘‘despised any- 
thing that was systematic’’ (p. 8). This is not quite the case. Kierkegaard 
despised certain types of systems, indeed; but he was a master dialectician, 
a shrewd systematizer himself. (b) Kierkegaard is said to teach that ‘‘The 
existential man . . . is also a man of freedom; he is not bound by any law” 
(idem). This is not accurate. The “‘religious stage” includes the “‘ethical 
stage’; it does not negate it. In Works of Love Kierkegaard went so far in 
his defense of the law of love that critics rather universally charge him 
with a Kantian conception of duty that disregards loving spontaneity as 
law’s fulfillment. Furthermore, Kierkegaard’s struggle with Anfechtung 
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in Fear and Trembling turns on a collision in the existential man (symbolized 
by Abraham) between ethical duty and the wider task of the religious life 
before the Absolute. (c) “‘As all existentialists, Lavelle does not recognize 
divine law” (p. 54). This is not quite the case. Marcel, whom Spier had 
previously discussed, is a Roman Catholic who very much believes in 
divine law. 

The gain in any condensed survey is that it covers much ground in short 
compass; the loss is that nothing in particular is covered thoroughly. 
Spier’s work illustrates both gain and loss in their expected ratios. 

I was almost tempted to recommend this book to Christian workers as 
a short cut to understanding existentialism, but I hasten to check myself. 
I offer no comfort to lazy minds. A Christian who is too busy to be thorough 
is simply too busy, that is all. Spier’s dignified document should not be 
used as an academic crutch. It is worthy of careful study. Whoever works 
faithfully through Christianity and Existentialism will be ready to wrestle 
with the primary sources. 

In returning to Spier for review, however, the student will find the book 
less than an ideal research tool. It has no index. 


EDWARD JOHN CARNELL 


Fuller Theological Seminary, Pasadena 


Kenneth Scott Latourette: A History of Christianity. New York: Harper 
and Brothers. 1953. xxvii, 1516. $9.50. 


Professor Latourette of Yale University, having completed his history 
of Christian expansion in seven volumes, has now written a history of 
Christianity as a whole, in one. This latter feat, however, does not mean 
that he has written a mere handbook or summary. Rather his work is 
a tome worthy of being an “introduction” written by some nineteenth- 
century German scientist. The book is a large quarto, running to well 
over 1500 pages, which even from the sheer physical labor involved rep- 
resents a tremendous amount of work. In format, while bulky, the book 
is eminently usable as its type is clear, the subject index thorough and 
the author’s style simple and straightforward. Someone may wonder, 
however, why the book is so large. But when he realizes that, to quote 
the publisher, ‘‘all phases of human history are surveyed and examined 
to provide the setting for this history of Christianity”, and “the purview 
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encompasses the culture of the whole world since the dawn of Christendom”’, 
he will admit that this is hardly an order which could be executed in a 
hundred-page monograph. While Professor Latourette has hardly done 
all that his publisher claims for him, he has not really disappointed him, 
for he seems to have included most of the salient facts. 

Because of its very size a work such as this can hardly be analyzed in 
detail. Commencing with ‘‘The General Setting of Christianity in His- 
tory’’, the author does not conclude until he arrives at the mid-point of 
the twentieth century. In a work of such scope and magnitude there are 
presented thousands of facts, along with a great many generalizations. 
In the face of this it would hardly be rewarding, or even fair to the author, 
to attempt to check all the details for errors, since no historian is divinely 
inspired. Much more important are the fundamental concepts which 
underlie the book, and which determine the presentation of the facts and 
the formation of judgments. Therefore, most of this review will be devoted 
to a discussion of the book’s fundamental philosophy and point of view. 

Latourette has left us in no doubt as to his general philosophy of history, 
for he has stated it clearly in his preface. In this way he sets the tone for 
that which follows, shedding the light which one must have if he is to 
grasp the full depth of Latourette’s work. Consequently the preface 
should be read carefully, analytically and critically. Only then will one 
be able to understand the book as a whole. 

The first thing which comes to one’s notice is the fact that this is a 
history of ‘‘Christianity’’ and not specifically of the “Christian Church’’. 
The choice of title may have been accidental, but was probably intentional. 
Indeed the author would seem to imply this (pp. xv f.) when he outlines 
all the topics he intends to cover. Many of these, such as Christian thought, 
private worship, asceticism and the like, are not by any means limited to 
the church in its narrower sense. For this reason it is of the greatest 
importance to find out the writer’s definition of Christianity. 

To do this, one must turn first of all to page xv, where he is told that: 


Christianity centers about Christ, but it is compounded of the faith, 
Judaism, from which Jesus sprang, and which prepared the way for him; 
of Jesus himself, his birth, life, teachings, deeds, death, and resurrection; 
of the faith of his immediate disciples in him; and of the several 
aspects of the many erivironments into which it has moved. 


So far this is what one might call a purely intellectual definition. On 
page xxi, however, Professor Latourette speaks of the 


faith which is stimulated by contact with the Christian Gospel, the 
faith which is the commitment to God of the whole man, body, mind, 
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and spirit, the commitment which is the response in love to God Who 
is love and Who in His love has revealed Himself in Jesus Christ. 


Here is the subjective, volitional aspect of Christianity, and the two 
statements together would seem to give us the author’s understanding 
of the term. 

As one can see from even a cursory examination of the foregoing de- 
scription of Christianity, there is little which cannot be brought within its 
scope. Taken in its widest sense, most Unitarians could accept such a 
limitation of their faith, while all an evangelical could say is that although 
it is correct as far as it goes, it lacks certain important elements. The 
historian has, in this way, set up a criterion which virtually involves no 
judgment on his part. Apparently every movement which has claimed 
to be Christian is to be accepted as such. Nothing is said about the Scrip- 
tures, the historic doctrine of the person and work of Christ, the nature 
of the church, or the meaning of the Christian life. The assumption of 
the name Christian is all that is to be required. Even heretical groups 
diverging widely from the Biblical position are still to be called Christian, 
if they use that name, and their victories to be regarded as Christian 
victories. The label of the packet, and not its contents, is what counts. 
Thus Latourette, making no judgments as to the nature of Christianity, 
plans to give no guidance as to the meaning and history of real Christianity. 

Yet, at the same time, Professor Latourette makes no claim to be an 
“objective historian’, in the old sense of the term. He realizes that one 
must commence with certain assumptions, and his he declares to be those 
of Christianity. He states very clearly that he has written his work with the 


profound conviction that the Christian Gospel is God’s supreme act on 
man’s behalf and that the history of Christianity is the history of what 
God has done for man through Christ and of man’s response (p. xxi). 


He acknowledges that there are limitations objectively in the records and 
subjectively in the historian, but these one should attempt to overcome 
in order to get at the truth. The one thing towards which he will not be 
indifferently objective is Christianity. With this the reviewer would heart- 
ily agree if he could be sure that the author’s Christianity is that of the 
Bible. His vague definition, however, cannot but give the impression that 
there is really no fundamental difference between true supernaturalistic 
Christianity and humanistic liberalism which so frequently assumes the 
name. It would seem, therefore, that the author, while claiming to reject 
the old idea of ‘“‘objectivity’’, has adopted a ‘“‘neutrality’’ with regard to 
the nature of Christianity, which produces much the same result. 
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When one comes to the history itself he finds an enormous compilation 
of material, which of course, does not pretend to include all the known 
facts. Interpretation, therefore, is made in choosing the facts to be included 
and those to be left out. This is particularly true of the section dealing 
with the Biblical record. The author carefully skirts the question of the 
Virgin Birth, the reality of the Satanic temptation and various other 
episodes in the life of our Lord. Indeed the reviewer cannot be certain 
that the author is sure of Christ’s resurrection from the dead. One could 
add further instances but these are sufficient to give some indication of 
the approach. Throughout the section of the work dealing with the history 
of the post-New Testament church, while there are a few slips, such as 
saying that bishops, instead of archbishops, wore the pallium (p. 212), 
that Calvin’s Institutes went through four instead of eight editions during 
his lifetime (p. 752), the principal criticisms should be of the interpretations 
given to various events and movements. These criticisms, however, in 
essence all stem from the answer given to the fundamental question: 
What is Christianity? 

In this connection, although Professor Latourette has spoken of his 
commitment to Christianity, it has been shown that his definition of the 
Faith is vague and apparently all-inclusive. This is very apparent as one 
reads through his history. Not only is this seen in the method of inter- 
pretation already referred to, but also in the way of stating the facts. 
Miracles, for instance, were claimed for Christ, but that they were actual 
historical occurrences, is left to the reader’s own judgment. Paul was 
convinced that he had met Christ on the road to Damascus, but whether 
he did or not, is up to the reader to decide. Apparently one can be a 
Christian even if he rejects such matters as these. 

In the succeeding chapters this point of view comes out even more 
clearly. Every claim by any individual or group to be Christian is taken 
at face value, as though it does not really matter what one believes. 
For instance, it is stated on page 331, that the ‘‘Christian Goths’’ were 
“Arians”, that is they denied the essential deity of Christ. Then again, 
it is recorded that Lelio Sozini in Poland ‘‘was the outstanding figure in 
a branch of the Reformed Churches which was anti-Trinitarian” (p. 793). 
On such an authority as that of Latourette, one can still be Reformed 
while holding anti-Trinitarian views. This is not only poor theology, it 
is extremely poor history. One could add other examples of the same 
thing. The difficulty is not that the author discusses these men, but 
rather that by his sheer “neutrality” he gives the impression that one’s 
beliefs do not determine whether one is a Christian. Moreover, on this 
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basis one cannot but feel that many of the basic conflicts in the history 
of the Christian Church were mere unimportant squabbles with nothing 
very much at stake. 

This point of view comes out with great clarity in Professor Latourette’s 
all-pervading optimism. He is continually talking about Christianity’s 
expansion and victories. Yet, not infrequently, the self-same victories 
were those of men who stood in direct opposition to orthodox Christianity. 
The reviewer doubts very much, for instance, that the Jesuit successes 
in China and Japan, or in Paraguay, could be counted as Christian achieve- 
ments. There is also some doubt that the modernists’ uniting of the 
“younger churches” in non-doctrinal compromise arrangements is a 
Christian conquest. At the same time, the World Council of Churches’ 
success in preventing evangelicals from taking the gospel to mission 
fields would hardly indicate that the formation of the Council was an 
unmixed blessing, or another triumph of Christianity! 

The outcome of such an approach is that from the orthodox or Reformed 
point of view, history is not infrequently stood on its head. The tendency 
is to regard external expansion and outward obedience as the criterion 
by which Christianity is to be judged. The historical truth, on the other 
hand, is that very often the church is Laodicean — outwardly prospering, 
but inwardly rotting. So often it is apparently growing but actually 
dying of spiritual anaemia. As Calvin pointed out in his pamphlet De 
Scandalis, the true church is always in the minority, and when the visible 
church is popular and prosperous, it is really not doing its job. 

Professor Latourette’s point of view thus gives the impression that 
Christianity really knows nothing of truth. If all who claim to be Christians 
are Christians, then flat contradictions are held to be true — or Christianity 
does not really care. Thus Christ is both divine and not divine; He died 
as a propitiation for our sins and He died only as an example; the Bible 
is God's Word and it is nothing more than man’s word. Here there are 
fundamental contradictions in belief which go back to the very nature 
of God Himself. But all are “true” Christianity! Even history and its 
meaning and existence become purely relative to one’s theology. For the 
Calvinist, history is the working out of God’s plan, but for the Pelagian 
and liberal there is just no plan. Thus Latourette, while talking of a plan 
of history and commitment to Christianity, is at the same time assuming 
a basic irrationality which destroys both Christianity and history together. 

This book is an important work. It is crammed with facts, facts which 
are not interpreted materialistically, but religiously. The impact of 
Christianity upon the world, and the world’s influence upon Christianity 
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are both shown very clearly. All these attributes are very important, 
and will undoubtedly make the book very valuable. Nevertheless the 
reviewer cannot but feel that the author’s neutrality as to the nature of 
Christianity leaves history without plan, Christianity without content and 
the Christian without any standard of judgment. In this respect Professor 
Latourette’s History of Christianity, while manifesting much scholarship 
and historical knowledge, is at the same time a very typical example of 
the modern liberal school of thought. 


W. STANFORD REID 


McGill University 


Vincent Taylor: The Names of Jesus. New York: St Martin’s Press, Inc. 
1953. ix, 180. $3.00. 


To his numerous writings in the fields of New Testament criticism, 
exegesis, and the doctrine of the Atonement, Professor Taylor now plans 
to add a series of studies on Christology. Two volumes are to follow: 
Jesus of Nazareth: His Life and Ministry, and The Person of Christ in 
New Testament Teaching. It is difficult adequately to review this first 
volume, for many questions are raised which will doubtless be answered 
in the later studies. Furthermore, so much ground is covered in such a 
concise manner that only a few of Taylor’s conclusions can be indicated. 

The book consists of forty-two detached studies on names from the 
entire New Testament which are associated with the person of our Lord. 
The first ten constitute the principal names and titles including the usual 
messianic terminology. The second part includes such little-discussed 
names as “He That Cometh”, ‘‘The Bridegroom”, ‘“The Stone’’, ‘“‘The 
Paraclete’’, ‘‘The Firstborn”, and ‘“‘The Radiance of the Divine Glory”. 
The studies are characterized by almost undue brevity, more than half 
being limited to three pages or less, and only three occupying more than 
ten pages. Frequently conclusions are stated without development and 
proof. Such brevity limits the usefulness of the work. It will hardly 
take the place of Dalman’s Words of Jesus; in fact, Aramaic backgrounds 
are largely neglected. Nor will it render irrelevant the thorough discus- 
sion of Geerhardus Vos in The Self-Disclosure of Jesus. The present 
volume is welcome, however, in that it epitomizes the conclusions of a 
veteran New Testament scholar of the liberal tradition who has approached 
conservative conclusions at a number of points. 
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It is refreshing to find that Taylor directs his discussion of “‘The Head 
of the Body” toward a high Christology rather than toward the idea of 
an ecumenical church as other recent studies have done. In his treatment 
of “The Expiation”, Taylor feels that C. H. Dodd has departed too far 
from the idea of propitiation and insists that the word in I John 2:2, 
4:10 involves the idea of the removal of the Divine wrath against sin. 
He fails, however, to strengthen his point by suggesting that the setting 
of Paul’s use of the same word in Rom. 3:25 is the wrath of God (Rom. 
1:18) which will be revealed in the day of wrath and judgment (Rom. 
2:5, 16), and he further neutralizes his valid criticism of C. H. Dodd by 
the conclusion that the word “‘propitiation’” ‘is too hopelessly compro- 
mised by its associations to be theologically serviceable” (p. 122). 

Taylor feels that the Logos doctrine of John introduces a “totally new 
conception of the being of God... (which) carries with it the view that 
within the riches of His Being there are personal distinctions” (p. 164). 
While factors contributing to the Logos concept may be found in Philo, 
Wisdom, the Torah, and even Gnosticism, the compelling urge which 
gave rise to this concept was ‘‘the dynamic fact of Christ Himself”. 

As is to be expected, Taylor frequently deals freely with sayings in the 
Gospels, and it is for this reason of great interest that at a number of 
points the tradition preserved in the Gospels is found to be unexpectedly 
sound. The Evangelists’ use of ‘‘Jesus”, of ‘‘Christ’’ as a title and not as 
a proper name, the rare appearance of ‘‘The Servant’’ in view of the popu- 
larity of the servant concept in Primitive Christianity, the frequency of 
the terms ‘‘Rabbi’’, ‘‘Teacher”, ‘‘Master’’ in the historic ministry when 
they find no other place in primitive Christian usage all attest the fidelity 
of the Evangelists to the earliest tradition. In the use of the last group 
of names, Taylor concludes that the Fourth Gospel seems to be even 
more primitive than the Synoptics (p. 13). Furthermore, it is surprising 
to find only a single appearance of ‘‘Savior’’, a late term, in John (p. 107). 

Taylor does not always render so favorable a judgment. In his study 
of ‘‘Prophet”’, he concludes that the expectation of “The Prophet”, found 
in John (6:14, 7:40) but not in the Synoptics, reflects not historical events 
but an abortive attempt to interpret Christology in the light of Deut. 
18:15 as in Acts 3:22 and 7:37. Support for this conclusion is found in 
the allegation that the expectation of a particular prophet was not current 
among the Jews. This is, however, at best a negative argument. A glance 
at Strack and Billerbeck on John 6:14 reminds one of the several occasions 
in late Jewish history when the concept of a prophet played a significant 
role (such as I Macc. 14:41, Josephus, Ant. xx.5.1, xx.8.6) and warrants 
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the conclusion that the concept of a coming prophet is closely linked with 
that of a messiah. The new light from the Dead Sea Scrolls suggests the 
limited extent of our knowledge of contemporary religious movements 
among the Jews. John may well embody an authentic expectation. 

The most important part of the volume is that which deals with the 
principal names of Jesus. Taylor does not in this book purport to deal 
primarily with Jesus’ thought about Himself; this will be done later. Never- 
theless, Taylor does affirm that Jesus felt Himself to be the Messiah. 
This conclusion is based not on the use of ‘‘The Christ’”’, a title which 
Jesus avoided because of the current nationalistic expectations associated 
with it (p. 20). This word is preserved in the Epistles almost exclusively 
as a proper name with different connotations from those of Jewish mes- 
sianism; only as a personal designation could it survive in the Gentile 
world. Jesus’ messianic consciousness is grounded upon His acceptance of 
the confession of Peter, His reply to Caiaphas, and especially His use 
of the ‘Son of Man”’. 

Taylor’s treatment of this phrase constitutes the most original contribu- 
tion of the book, for he reaffirms a theory which he had stated earlier’ 
and which doubtless will now receive wider attention. In this phrase is 
to be found the secret of Jesus concerning His person and work (p. 68). 
Taylor would enter into this secret by a radical rearrangement of the Son 
of Man sayings which, he feels, have been radically displaced in our Gospels. 
As the data stand, Jesus used “‘Son of Man” of Himself in a present and 
personal context before Caesarea Philippi; but after this, we find ‘Son of 
Man” sayings in connection with the Passion and the Parousia. Taylor 
thinks that originally the Parousia sayings occurred first in Jesus’ ministry, 
but they have been drawn out of position by the apocalyptic discourse 
which has attracted them from their proper historical setting like a lode- 
star. There is, indeed, a development in Jesus’ thought about Himself 
as reflected by His use of ‘“‘Son of Man” according to Taylor’s rearrange- 
ment. The Parousia sayings actually belong early in His ministry and 
preceded the Passion sayings but did not refer to Jesus’ personal Parousia 
from heaven. Rather, ‘‘they are susceptible of being interpreted either of 
a supernatural person other than Himself, or of the Elect Community of 
the Son of Man, the latter being the more probable in view of the use Jesus 


* Expository Times \wiii (1947), 12-15. Cf. also Jesus and His Sacrifice 
(London, 1951), pp. 21-32, and The Gospel According to St. Mark (London, 
1952), pp. 197 ff. et passim. Taylor’s discussion in the present volume is 
often so concise that one must refer to these other studies to understand 
fully his position. 
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makes of Dan. 7 rather than I Enoch” (p. 34). After the ‘failure of the 
mission of the Twelve” in Mark 6, Jesus reinterpreted the ‘Son of Man” 
in the light of the Suffering Servant concept; so He concluded that He, the 
Son of Man, must suffer. This is the original note in Jesus’ use of the term 
and represents the development in Jesus’ mind as to His own messianic 
mission. Jesus used this term rather than others because it was free from 
nationalistic connotations and permitted Him to infuse it with His own 
deeper meaning. The phrase ‘‘expresses the idea of lordship, or rule over 
the Messianic community, and its associations are supernatural’’ (p. 35). 
It embodied ‘‘the idea of a concealed Messiahship yet to be manifested in 
action” (loc. cit.). The note of sovereignty reappears in “Lord”, and its 
divine meaning in ‘‘Son of God”. 

Taylor thus adds one more theory to the many which have attempted 
to find development in Jesus’ messianic consciousness. He admits that 
his theory is ‘‘provisional and perhaps speculative’’ (p. 33). It is indeed. 
It rests upon a drastic rearrangement of the Gospel sayings which falls 
far short of demonstration. It involves an arbitrary exegesis of a number 
of sayings in the interests of minimizing their eschatological significance. 
For instance, Mark 8:38 must be communal. It cannot refer to the Parousia 
because the similar saying in Q (Lk. 12:9f.=Mt. 10:32 f.) lacks this 
reference. Mark 14:62 cannot refer to the personal Parousia of Jesus as 
Son of Man but to the victorious issue of His mission. The usual escha- 
tological interpretation is a ‘‘perversion of His confident prophecy of 
messianic triumph” (Exp. Times lviii, p. 14). Most important in Taylor’s 
reconstruction is the difficulty of explaining why Jesus used this term at 
all. In the early part of His ministry, Jesus announced the coming of the 
eschatological, but not apocalyptic, Kingdom of God. The Son of Man is 
the Elect Community whom God will then raise up. Why at this stage 
did Jesus choose this term to describe Himself? What was His purpose? 
What connotations did this phrase have for His hearers? The Son of Man 
in Daniel is altogether a heavenly figure, not a man on earth. Unless Jesus 
actually was a heavenly Being who, contrary to all expectations, appeared 
on earth to bring the Kingdom of God, His use of the term must remain 
enigmatic, if not positively misleading. Furthermore, after His “‘reinter- 
pretation’”’ of His mission, ‘‘The Servant of the Lord’’ would have been a 
far better phrase to describe His Passion. 

We can agree with Taylor that Jesus chose ‘Son of Man” rather than 
“Messiah” because it avoided Jewish nationalistic connotations. It alone 
served the purposes of Jesus’ messianic seif-revelation. But failure to 
recognize that Jesus’ choice of this title, which as I Enoch shows was 
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currently understood to describe a pre-existent, supernaturalistic person, 
carried an implicit claim to a heavenly, supernaturalistic origin leads to 
such speculative theories as that which Taylor propounds. There was 
development in Jesus’ use of messianic terminology, indeed; but the 
development is in Jesus’ disclosure of His person and mission. Dr. Taylor 
has not made a convincing case for the theory of development in Jesus’ 
own consciousness. 

In discussing ‘‘Lord”’, Taylor concludes that Jesus’ application of Ps. 
110:1 to Himself provides the clue for the widespread use of this title by 
the church. Bousset’s theory of Hellenistic derivation is so unsound 
historically as to be superficial (p. 48). Nor was the title taken over from 
the LXX. Jesus was called ‘‘Lord”’ after the resurrection because He had 
so designated Himself; and once the name was applied to Him, it was 
natural to apply Kyrios passages from the LX X. The recognition of Jesus 
as Kyrios, implying ‘“‘acknowledgement of His essential divinity” (p. 51) 
arose on Palestinian soil. 

By ‘‘Son of God’’, Jesus sought to describe His relation to God, and the 
church to describe His divine status. The terminology is native to Chris- 
tianity. Theories that it was derived from the context of Caesar-worship 
or the mystery religions are discarded. Bultmann’s recourse to Gnostic 
usage serves “‘only to darken counsel” (p. 60). The historical basis for the 
use of the term is Lk. 10:22=Mt. 11:27. Taylor concludes, against 
Harnack, T. W. Manson, and B. S. Easton, that the text is sound, and, 
against Dibelius, Bultmann, J. Weiss, that it is genuine. He fails however 
to make adequately clear what he thinks the passage signifies. Jesus used 
“characteristic Semitic hyperbole’’ and represents ‘‘the development of the 
prophetic consciousness carried to a higher, and indeed to an incomparable 
degree” (p. 64). Jesus ‘‘believed Himself to be the Son of God in a pre- 
eminent sense” (p. 65). The knowledge involved in Mt. 11:25 f. “ulti- 
mately ...implies metaphysical distinctions within the unity of the God- 
head”, even though no such interest is displayed within the saying itself 
(p. 61). We shall have to await Taylor’s second book for further 
clarification as to the meaning he attributes to these words. 

Dr. Taylor’s summary of this section discloses the attempt to see 
development in Christology down to the present. 


Divinity is felt before it is named, and when it is named the words are 
inadequate. And this situation obtains throughout the long history of 
Christology. First the perception, then the halting words, and then the 
despairing attempt to find better words. When at length the decisive 
word of Nicaea is spoken, all we can say is that this is the best that men 
can do. And if it should be given to modern theology to speak better 
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words, more accordant with the thought of our time, we may be sure 
that our constructions will run but lamely after a knowledge of Christ 
which antiquates them almost before they are framed... Christology 
is the despairing attempt of theologians to keep pace with the Church’s 
apprehension of Christ (pp. 70 f.). 


These words raise several questions. Is Nicaea indeed antiquated? Words 
are inadequate; but do they so far as they go describe objective truths? 
Is there no fixed content in Christology? Has modern theology spoken 
better words than Nicaea? 


GEorGE E. Lapp 


Fuller Theological Seminary, Pasadena 


Bernard Eugene Meland: Faith and Culture. New York: Oxford 
University Press. 1953. ix, 229. $3.75. 


The writer of this book studied at Park College. He continued his 
studies at the University of Illinois, McCormick Theological Seminary, 
the University of Chicago, and Marburg University in Germany. Dr. 
Meland has long been a “pillar of the Chicago School of thought in theo- 
logical matters”, but has now become a proponent of a ‘“‘Neo-Reforma- 
tion’”’ school which reacts against the old liberal rationalists as well as 
against the new liberals of the Barthian movement. He rejects the cynicism 
of men like James Harvey Robinson, who in his book The Human Comedy 
blamed Christianity for the downfall of modern culture, and discards the 
pessimism of the existentialists who are blinded by the successive crises 
in human and international life. Dr. Meland is at present Professor of 
Constructive Theology at the University of Chicago and co-editor of the 
Journal of Religion. His new book is called ‘‘a departure from his previous 
work”. This short outline of the author’s life indicates that he has 
learned to appreciate some of the forces of the Reformation. He believes 
in the Sovereignty of God (p. 51), that faith, Christian faith, is responsible 
for all the good in Western Civilization (pp. 95 ff.), that there is a plan 
in history (pp. 4, 41), that we may expect a Reawakening of the Christian 
Faith (title of another book), if we seek repentance and forgiveness (p. 186) 
and turn away from our selfishness and indifference, from our anxiety 
and pride to the living Christ (p. 216). Indeed, this volume is full of 
hope and encouragement, and is, in a way, a step in the direction of the 
Reformation, but without reaching the goal. 
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In saying this we have given our final and essential criticism. We 
may praise the author for his careful analysis of what he calls faith, and 
what Calvin calls the common sensus divinitatis. There are also many 
good points in what we may call the analysis of the growth of this religious 
concept in the natural man. We believe with the author that the world in 
general has a sense of decency and order, and that even pagans may 
possess enviable virtues. We appreciate that the modern man, if he is 
serious-minded, may confess like Plato that there is a God and that he 
is good, and wise, and righteous. We believe that man is called upon to 
subdue the earth, to develop the natural resources and to create a God- 
pleasing culture (the common mandate of Kuyper and Schilder). We 
recognize that much in western culture is due to the renascent influence 
of Christianity in its different forms (and, even, that Calvinism had a 
share in this, though it put the main emphasis on religion, and not on 
culture). But we must protest against the title of this book. We must 
not forget that even ‘‘general faith’’ is called a dead faith by James because 
it does not produce spiritual fruit. We would rather cling to Calvin’s 
terminology, and designate it as the “common” awareness of God, of 
morality and of order (or of civic and natural good by God’s common 
grace). If this sensus is cultivated by our public institutions and in other 
modern haunts of learning, with restraint in conduct and with a certain 
reverence for the Scriptures as Dr. Meland has in mind, we may certainly 
expect an improvement of the present situation of lawlessness, for God 
will bless the hand of the diligent and reward even outward virtue. But 
we maintain that more is necessary than a social reform and ‘“‘sincere’’ 
humanism. For true sincerity involves a spiritual regeneration of which 
the author is not aware. And we believe also that we can only arrive at 
a really pure culture by the pressure of personalities reborn in the Paulinic 
sense, though we hope to make a grateful use of what God in his general 
grace provides for us in the present. 

Henry J. VAN ANDEL 

Calvin College 


Herman N. Ridderbos: The Epistle of Paul to the Churches of Galatia. 
Grand Rapids: W. B. Eerdmans Publishing Co. 1953. 238. $3.50. 


The principal criticism that one must make of this commentary is that 
it is much too brief. This remark, however, is not to be construed as an 
unfriendly judgment but rather as a compliment. T« say that an author’s 
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only fault is that he has written too little is to imply that what he has 
written is excellent, and this is certainly the case with Dr. Ridderbos. 
Nevertheless, it remains true that his commentary will have to be exten- 
sively enlarged before it can aspire to be ‘‘an authoritative work which 
will give direction to conservative scholarship for years to come’. A pop- 
ular commentary may be small, but an authoritative commentary must, 
in the nature of the case, be rather large. But perhaps Dr. Ridderbos has 
been misrepresented by his publisher and did not intend to write anything 
more than a popular or semi-popular commentary. If so, the foregoing 
criticism may be disallowed. 

Ridderbos often fails to give adequate attention to alternative inter- 
pretations and sometimes does not even mention them. This is notably 
true of his exegesis of Gal. 2:19, For I through the law died to the law that 
I might live unto God. Ridderbos comments on this verse as follows: 


This being dead to the law implies two things: (a) his own impotent 
ethical condition, and (b) his unprofitableness with regard to the law, 
The law can no longer use him. He is what a dead servant would be 
to his master. However, there is a certain irony in this development 
too. For, he got into this condition of death, in which he is producing 
nothing for the law, through the law. The law has put him to death for 
its service, whipped him to death, so to speak, by its demands.... 
The law cannot save, quicken, but only slay the sinner. And this death 
Paul has now died so that he might live unto God. This is again not 
to say that this God-consecrated life was Paul’s purpose or his plan, 
nor that the law had this in mind or granted it; but the factual result 
is described all the same as a purpose because in this way another power 
came to master him, and he could proceed to live unto God. 


Thus Ridderbos adopts an exegesis of Gal. 2:19 similar to that of Calvin: 
As the law lures us all to destruction, we find in it no life. The law convicted 
Paul of sin so that he no longer looked to it for salvation but to Christ. 
And this exegesis is in harmony with Rom. 7:9, in which Paul asserts, 
“T was alive without the law once; but when the commandment came, 
sin revived, and I died’’. 

But this is not the only possible exegesis of Gal. 2:19. Surely Ridderbos 
ought at least to have mentioned another interpretation, which has been 
widely held and has been phrased by Alford as follows: ‘“The law itself, 
properly apprehended by me, was my mawdaywyds to Christ: and in 
Christ, who fulfilled the law, I died to the law: i. e. satisfied the law’s 
requirements, and passed out of its pale’. This exposition seems to make 
a better connection with the following verse (v. 20), for it makes the 
dying to the law (v. 19) and the having been crucified with Christ (v. 20) 
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refer to the same thing, viz., participating by faith in the benefits of Christ’s 
atoning death. There is a third interpretation, however, which seems 
better yet, viz., that suggested by John Brown (1853): “‘ ‘By the law 
having had its full course so as to be glorified in the obedience to death 
of Him in whom I am, I am completely delivered from the law. The law 
has no more to do with me, and I have no more to do with it in the matter 
of justification....’”’ This exegesis of Gal. 2:19 connects it closely not 
only with the following verse but also with Rom. 7:4, “‘dead to the law 
by the body of Christ’’. 

Let us now pass on to Gal. 3:20, But the mediator is not of one, but God is 
one. This verse is usually considered the most difficult in the whole Bible 
to expound. One hundred years ago Jowett counted up 430 separate inter- 
pretations of it, and no doubt the intervening years have added at least 
a few more. Ridderbos’ comments at this point are as follows: 


Everything depends upon what the apostle means by not... of one. 
In the main, as we see it, we can choose between two interpretations: 
(1) Wherever a mediator is involved, two parties are involved: a mediator 
does not represent one party; (2) A mediator never represents one person 
merely, but comes in the name of a party of persons, a party consisting 
of more than one person. God, however, is one. Hence the law which 
was implemented by way of a mediator, does not come — at least not 
directly — from God, but from the many angels. 


As we see it, there is no room for the latter interpretation. For one 
thing, a mediator need not always be delegated by more than one person. 
And, in the second place, this notion does not do justice to Paul’s acknowl- 
edgment of the divine origin of the law.... Accordingly, we choose 
the first explanation. The intention then is to put the emphasis on the 
one-sided character of the promise. The law came through mediatorial 
channels. Two parties were involved in it. To achieve its purpose, the 
law is dependent upon human appropriation and agreement. God is the 
author of the law, but man is the subject of its fulfillment.... In 
the giving of the promise, however, no mediator intervened. God was 
at work alone.... 

The first interpretation, which Ridderbos adopts as his own, was pro- 
pounded (in its essentials) by Meyer as early as 1841, and has been adopted 
(essentially) by a series of eminent expositors, such as Ellicott (1854), 
Alford (1857), Lightfoot (1865), and Burton (1920). The second inter- 
pretation, which Ridderbos rejects, seems to have been advanced for the 
first time by Vogel in 1865. According to Vogel, Moses as mediator 
represented not God but the angels. 

No one will wish to censure Ridderbos for adopting the first interpre- 
tation in preference to the second, but some, no doubt, will chafe at his 
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restriction of their choice to just these two alternatives. Surely with 428 
other possibilities to draw on, such voluntary poverty seems extreme and 
rather arbitrary. Certainly Ridderbos would have done well to mention 
several other of the many expositions which this perplexing verse has 
called forth. Or better still, he might have listed some of the unanswered 
questions which make for all this variety of interpretation. (1) Is the to 
be taken in a generic sense, meaning @ mediator, or is it to be received in 
the particular sense, meaning this mediator? (2) Is the mediator Christ, or 
is he Moses? (3) Does the phrase not of one refer to the two natures of 
Christ, or is the reference to the parties represented in the transaction on 
Mt. Sinai? (4) Does the phrase God is one refer to the unity of His nature, 
to the fact that He cannot contradict Himself, or does it refer to the fact 
that in the giving of the promise (in contrast with the giving of the law) 
God acted alone, without a mediator? 

Some exception may also be taken to Ridderbos’ exegesis of Gal. 3:24, 


So that the law was our tutor (pedagogue) unto Christ, that we might be justified 
by faith. 


The tutor designated in the passage was not a teacher but a governor 
of boys during the period of their immaturity. Slaves were sometimes 
used for this purpose, men who were good for nothing else, hard and 
severe to their pupils. Their name, consequently, had a stigma attached 
to it. And the whole context points up the truth of being under the 
yoke. ... Presumably, then, we are to understand this living under the 
law as under a pedagogue or tutor, not as a gradually formative education 
in freedom in the positive sense, but as a growing passion for freedom 
because of the oppressive yoke. The law makes man unsatisfied, teaches 
him how he will not get to the redemption of life. In this sense the law 
drives to Christ, in order that we should be justified in Him through 
faith — justified, that is, emancipated from the curse and the impotence 
wrought by the law. 


Thus in his exposition of Gal. 3:24 Ridderbos lays great emphasis on 
harshness. The ancient pedagogues were not teachers but merely governors 
of young boys, and harsh governors at that. Thus when Paul calls the 
law a pedagogue unto Christ, he means that the severity of the law was 
designed to fill the Jews with an ever-increasing desire for freedom, a desire 
which was realized only in Christ. But it is perhaps questionable whether 
Paul intended to stress the harshness of the law to the exclusion of the 
positive instruction which it offered in the truth of God. And can Ridderbos 
establish his contention that a pedagogue was merely a governor and 
not in any sense a teacher? At any rate, his view is opposed to that of 
Lightfoot, who writes as follows: ‘The mawaywyds had the whole moral 
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direction of the child, so that maidaywyia became equivalent to ‘moral 
training,’ and the idea conveyed by the term need not be restricted to 
any one function’. And the examples which Lightfoot brings forth from 
classical literature seem to prove his point. 

In any commentary on Galatians the introduction and the exposition 
of the first two chapters tend to run together, since the material for the 
introduction is, to a large extent, drawn out of the first two chapters. 
Ridderbos’s handling of this section of his work is very good, but we are 
surprised that he makes no mention of a great Reformed New Testament 
scholar who covered this area very thoroughly, viz., Dr. J. G. Machen. 

To whom did Paul write the Epistle to the Galatians? He who would 
answer this question must grapple with the North and South Galatian 
theories. According to the North Galatian theory, the Galatians to whom 
Paul wrote this epistle were the inhabitants of the geographical district 
of Galatia, a region which their Gallic ancestors had invaded and conquered 
about three hundred years before. This geographical territory of Galatia 
lay in the heart of Asia Minor, being bounded on the North by Pontus 
and Bithynia, on the southwest by Phrygia, and on the east by Cappadocia. 
According to the South Galatian hypothesis, on the other hand, Paul was 
writing to the citizens of Antioch, Lystra, Derbe, and Iconium, cities to 
the south of the Galatian district, but included with that district and with 
parts of various other regions in the great Roman Province of Galatia. 
In deciding between the two theories much depends on the interpretations 
placed on Acts 16:6 and 18:23. The first of these verses seems to describe 
a trip through the ‘‘Galatian country” from the Phrygian border and the 
second the return trip through the ‘“‘Galatian country” to the Phrygian 
border. 

Ridderbos holds to the South Galatian theory along with Ramsay, Zahn, 
and many other distinguished New Testament scholars. He points out 
several difficulties with the North Galatian theory, one of the strongest 
of which is that if the “Galatian country” referred to in Acts 16:6 and 
18:23 is the geographical district of Galatia, then Paul would have had 
to make the detour far to the east, which does not seem a likely thing for 
him to have done. But there are serious objections to the South Galatian 
theory too. Mommsen has insisted that Paul would not have addressed 
his readers as ‘‘Galatians’’ if they had been inhabitants of Antioch, Lystra, 
Derbe, and Iconium rather than of the original Galatian district. For in 
this case they would not be Galatians at all, but Lycaonians or Phrygians. 
Perhaps the best solution of the problem is to adopt a compromise theory 
suggested by K. Lake. According to this suggestion, Acts 16:6 and 18:23 
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refer to the border district between the Galatian and Phrygian districts. 
To travel through this area would necessitate no long detour on the part 
of Paul, and the people living there, being at least partly of Galatian 
blood, could fittingly be called ‘‘Galatians’’. 

Ridderbos is at his best in his handling of alleged inconsistencies between 
Galatians and Acts. He represents his discussion of these points in a series 
of questions and answers in part as follows: 


(a) If the apostolic conference is assumed to precede the writing of 
the letter to the Galatians, one must ask himself how it can be that a 
teaching so solemnly and definitely repudiated at Jerusalem can almost 
immediately be preached again in Galatia. Answer: Heresy has never 


been abruptly and suddenly subjugated by the pronouncements of the 
church.... 


(b) Why does not Paul appeal simply to the pronouncements on the 
apostolic conference instead of entering newly upon profound argumen- 
tation about the freedom of the Gentiles from the ceremonial law? 
Answer: He had already communicated these pronouncements to the 
churches on his second journey... . 


(c) Why does not Paul appeal to the utterances of James and Peter 
at the apostolic conference (Acts 15), so as to make impossible all efforts 
of the heretical teachers to set up a contrast between him and them? 
Answer: In the presence of the Galatians Paul was not concerned solely 
to maintain his essential unanimity with Peter and James: he was 


concerned also to maintain his independence over against those apostles 
(pp. 32 f.). 


But perhaps enough illustrative passages have now been cited from 
Ridderbos on Galatians to establish the thesis with which this review 
began. Dr. Ridderbos has written a very good book, but he should be 
urged to enlarge it and make it still better. In fact, if the New International 
Commentary is intended as the conservative counterpart of the liberal 
International Critical Commentary of the past generation, perhaps all the 
volumes thus far produced will have to be considerably enlarged. This 
might add considerably to their expense and prove too costly a venture in 
this television era, when so few people read. But, on the other hand, a 
more complete commentary might obtain a wider sale among certain 
select groups still interested in the serious study of the Word from a con- 
servative point of view. At least this possibility is worth contemplating. 


EDWARD F. HILLs 


Grand Rapids, Michigan 
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John Bright: The Kingdom of God: The Biblical Concept and Its Meaning 
for the Church. New York and Nashville: Abingdon-Cokesbury Press. 
1953. 288. $3.75. 


The author of this book, which won the 1952 Abingdon-Cokesbury 
$7,500 award, is professor of Hebrew and interpretation of the Old Testa- 
ment at Union Theological Seminary, Richmond, Virginia. A truly Biblical 
and well-rounded study of the Kingdom of God is certainly needed in this 
day of unsound and distorted views on the subject. Dr. Bright’s book is 
interesting, well written, and contains much that is true and worth saying. 
Yet it is disappointing, because it is not truly Biblical. 

The book is dedicated to W. F. Albright, which is a good indication of its 
general position in matters of Biblical criticism. The authors quoted or 
referred to are practically all either liberal or neo-orthodox. Conservative 
scholarship is ignored. In fact the author seems to be unaware of the 
existence of a body of orthodox Biblical scholarship. The heart of historic 
Christianity, the vicarious satisfaction of Christ, is the missing note in the 
book. The author’s references to ‘‘the cross” and ‘‘the offence of the cross” 
are strangely vague, and lack the one element that makes the Gospel what 
it really is—the truth that Christ died for our sins according to the 
Scriptures. In discussing the ‘‘Servant of Jehovah” passages of Isaiah, 
the author declares Israel’s suffering to be vicarious, and even speaks of it 
as “‘the very instrument of redemption” (pp. 152 f.), but when he comes to 
speak of the cross of Christ (p. 271) he seems to hold a vague moral influence 
view of the atonement, though he nowhere states any doctrine of the 
atonement clearly. 

The chief value of the book, from the standpoint of orthodox Chris- 
tianity, will be found in its repeated emphasis on the truth that the. King- 
dom in its absolute form is eschatological and cannot be achieved by human 
activities — not even by missions and evangelism. On this matter, the 
author leaves not the slightest doubt. He states that ‘“‘we need desperately 
to hear” the message that ‘‘we cannot simply take the Kingdom by the 
arm and ‘usher it in’; only God can do that” (p. 169). He boldly exposes 
“the hybris of man, forever seeking to produce a perfect world order by 
political maneuvering, social planning, and military preparation — without 
reference to God’ and “‘the blasphemous Aybris of the church of God, 
which will just ‘win the world for Christ’ and bring in the Kingdom by 
preaching, conferences, and well-administered programs” (pp. 169 f.). 
This emphasis, which is often repeated in the book, is indeed desperately 
needed today, and the author is to be commended for his plain speaking on 
the subject. 
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The author’s view of Scripture is thoroughly unsatisfactory. Though 
he speaks of the inspiration of Scripture, he nowhere defines this precisely. 
It is clear from the book, though, that his view of inspiration does not 
involve inerrancy. Throughout the volume the “‘critical’’ view of Scripture 
is manifested. Here are all the old familiar faces of negative criticism: the 
late origin of Deuteronomy (pp. 49, 103 f.), the ‘Second (Deutero-) Isaiah” 
(p. 136), the post-exilic authorship of Jonah (pp. 153, 161), the late date of 
Daniel (p. 183), and so forth. In asserting that Isaiah 40-66 was written 
by “an unknown prophet who lived toward the end of the Babylonian 
exile” the author brushes off the objection that the New Testament 
writers ascribe this part of the book to Isaiah himself, by saying that in 
such matters they shared the common beliefs of their day, and they were 
merely citing a Scripture reference, without meaning to imply anything as 
to the real authorship (p. 136, note 16). 

The author’s view of Old Testament prophetism seems to be a thoroughly 
subjective one. The prophets thought this, and discerned that; they could 
not accept this, and felt that something else went too far; they were not 
long in seeing this, and they entertained the hope that something else 
would happen. Jeremiah “felt” that God wanted him to purchase 
Hanameel’s field in Anathoth; he ‘was not long in seeing” the inadequacy 
of Josiah’s reform (p. 107). Of a series of eschatological promises, the 
author says: “The feeling seems to have grown...” (p. 167). Throughout 
the book, where we would expect to see the term “revelation” we almost 
invariably find the term ‘‘faith”. The author fails lamentably to distinguish 
between God’s revelation and Israel’s faith. Thus Biblical theology tends 
constantly to be equated with the subjective religious faith of Israel. The 
author seems oblivious of any distinction between what God revealed, 
and what the pious in Israel thought and believed. At one point (p. 216) 
he distinguishes between “‘the Old Testament faith” and “that of Judaism”, 
but he fails — uniformly — to distinguish between God’s objective revela- 
tion and Israel’s subjective faith. For example: “Israel’s faith issued in 
another ... development” (p. 170); “the land thought of as ‘promised’ ” 
(p. 40); ‘‘The Apocalypse was thus a legitimate outgrowth . . . of Israel’s 
faith...’’ (p. 170);— always Israel’s faith, not God’s revelation, is 
regarded as the source of truth. 

In contrast to Dr. Bright’s subjective view of prophetism, the reviewer 
would cite a statement of Geerhardus Vos: ‘“‘The prophets affirm and imply 
everywhere a real communication from Jehovah to themselves. They 
believed themselves recipients of revelation in the solid, unmodernized, 
unsubjectivized, original sense of the word’’ (Biblical Theology, p. 230). 
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In Dr. Bright’s hands, the constantly repeated “thus saith the Lord” 
of the prophets is transmuted into a mere “it seems to me’’. For infallible 
divine revelation there has been substituted the subjective opinions of 
pious but fallible men. 

The author moreover holds that there are flat contradictions in the Bible. 
Of the promises to Zerubbabel (Hag. 2:21-23) he says: ‘‘this hope was, of 
course, cruelly defeated’”’ (p. 167). Hosea 1:4 is represented as directly 
contradictory to II Kings 10:30, which states Jehovah’s commendation of 
Jehu for his “purge” of the house of Ahab. There is, of course, no real 
contradiction involved here; as long ago as Matthew Henry the difficulty 
was satisfactorily explained. 

The reality of the Old Testament predictions of details of the life and 
death of Jesus is denied by Dr. Bright, who rejects the orthodox view of 
predictive prophecy as making “‘the prophets little more than stenographers 
who wrote words the meaning of which they themselves could hardly have 
understood, but which nevertheless foretold incidents in the life of him 
who was to come” (p. 212). This statement is profoundly incompatible 
with the New Testament’s and our Lord’s handling of the Old Testament 
Scriptures. Compare, e. g., I Pet. 1:10 f. 

Along with his view of the prophetic revelation as subjective and 
fallible, the author manifests a tendency to blur the distinction between 
the false prophets and the true prophets of Jehovah. The difference is 
represented as relative rather than absolute; true prophets are represented 
as yielding to the pressure of persecution and joining the ranks of the false 
prophets. Yet the Scripture itself represents the distinction between the 
false prophets and the true as an absolute one. They are not two varieties 
of the same species; rather, they stand related as a counterfeit dollar bill 
is related to a genuine one. 

The author’s attitude toward the Davidic kingdom cannot be reconciled 
with the inerrancy of Scripture. His emphatic denial that the kingdom of 
David and Solomon was the Kingdom of God is an over-simplification. 
In truth, the Davidic kingdom was and yet was not the Kingdom of God. 
It was the partial, preliminary and imperfect manifestation of the Kingdom 
of God at that stage of history; it was not the absolute Kingdom of God 
which flesh and blood cannot inherit. The author’s repeated denials that 
the Davidic kingdom could be the Kingdom of God really amount to no 
more than assertions that it was sadly imperfect. But it was indeed the 
then manifestation of the Kingdom —as truly as Egypt, Assyria and 
Babylonia in turn were the then manifestation of Satan’s kingdom. 

Dr. Bright’s theory of tension between the monarchists and the anti- 
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monarchists in the pre-exilic period of the Old Testament is untenable if 
objective divine revelation be recognized. Jehovah’s covenant was specially 
confirmed to David. Jehovah appeared to Solomon and made him special 
promises. This was, in truth, objective divine revelation, not merely 
subjective prophet conviction. 

In showing how our modern society falls short of the Kingdom of God, 
the author speaks of the sickness of society in very inadequate, not to say 
superficial, terms. Greed, selfishness, love of luxury, corruption of public 
justice, cleavage between the rich and the poor — in such terms as these 
he describes the sickness of society today. But these are only the external 
symptoms. The real sickness of society is deeper. It consists of enmity 
to God and alienation from Him, the deep corruption of original sin, which 
has given rise to the idolatrous man-centered life-view of today. The 
author’s treatment of society’s sickness is comparable to the preaching of 
an evangelist who deals with the sin of individuals in terms of drunkenness, 
dancing, card-playing and theater-going, while saying nothing about the 
real essence of sin, namely, enmity to God. 

The author is also sadly inadequate in dealing with the churches of our 
day. He makes no distinction between sound and unsound churches, true 
and apostate churches. He scores the churches for such faults as over- 
confident optimism, proud faith in human activities and programs, and 
clinging to a comfortable status quo. But he is quite blind to the real 
sickness of the churches of our day. The hypocritical and dishonest creed 
subscription, the toleration and even honoring of unbelief in places high 
and low, the all-but-universal neglect of Scriptural church discipline, the 
prevalent lack of doctrinal preaching and teaching, the lack of anything 
like an adequate system of Christian education — of none of these colossal 
evils does the author show any awareness whatever. He simply fails to 
realize that for half a century and more unbelief has been eating the very 
heart out of the churches. And he fails to realize that some of the very 
things exemplified by his own book are at the root of the churches’ present 
deplorable condition — such as the liberal view of Scripture, and the vague 
but liberal view of the atonement. When people in the pews hear the 
trustworthiness of the Bible questioned by their ministers, and amid much 
talk about “the cross’’ get only a moral influence or mystical view of the 
atonement, it is no wonder that the churches are sick unto death, in spite 
of unprecedented statistical growth. 

Nor does the author realize that this very sickness of the churches to 
which he is blind is a major cause of the sickness of society which he 
deplores but inadequately diagnoses. Christian people are the salt of the 
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earth, but if the salt has lost its saltness, what is it good for but to be cast 
out and trodden underfoot? The world is as it is today, we may be sure, 
largely because the churches are as they are today —the salt has lost 
its saltness. 

On the question of the essence of the Kingdom, Dr. Bright gives no 
clear answer. He says that “the Kingdom is no empty domain, so many 
square miles of territory with geographical frontiers — it is people’’ (p. 219). 
His idea of the essence of the Kingdom seems to be that it is the body of 
people who are obedient to Christ (p. 221) and who are called to ‘‘escha- 
tological living’’ (p. 223). But this is certainly very vague and inadequate; 
really it is not a statement of the essence of the Kingdom, but of its extent. 
Half a century ago Geerhardus Vos defined the essence of the Kingdom in 
truly Scriptural terms as the supremacy of God in the sphere of saving 
power, the sphere of righteousness and the sphere of blessedness (The 
Teaching of Jesus concerning the Kingdom of God and the Church). The 
reviewer searched Dr. Bright’s pages in vain for anything comparable 
to this. 

Concerning the relation of the church to the Kingdom, Dr. Bright is 
unclear. He says: ‘‘There is no tendency in the New Testament to identify 
the visible church with the Kingdom of God.... The Church is indeed 
the people of the Kingdom of Christ, but the visible church is not that 
Kingdom” (p. 236). What, then, is the relation between the two? The 
author leaves us wondering. He makes no definite statement on the 
subject. 

The author speaks of the church as “‘not at all an organization, nor yet 
the sum-total of all its organizations,” but ‘‘an organism” (p. 255). This 
fails to do justice to the fact that church organization is of divine authority. 
“‘The Lord Jesus, as King and Head of His Church, hath therein appointed 
a government, in the hand of Church officers . . .”” (Westminster Confession 
of Faith, XXX.1). Dr. Bright’s discussion of the church fails to do justice 
to the church as visible. He regards the visible church as only a means to 
an end, not an end in itself. It is only a means to the building of the 
Kingdom. But he is wrong. His dichotomy between the invisible church 
and the visible church is a false one. The church is one, having both 
invisible and visible aspects. And the church is an end in itself. 

With regard to the way by which individuals enter the Kingdom, the 
author gives a weak and inadequate statement: ‘‘Saving faith is that a man 
cast himself upon God made visible in Christ and, however little he may 
have of untroubled assurance, that — because his very being desires it 
and the highest in his nature summons him to it — he submit to the yoke 
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of Christ’s Kingdom and to it surrender himself, his tools, and his will. 
In that act he finds righteousness, for in it he recognizes his Lord and turns 
his back on all false masters. It is to this act of saving faith in Christ and 
his Kingdom that the Church must summon men’”’ (p. 258). Here we have 
a concept of saving faith without the real offence of the cross. What is 
this but a subtle form of salvation by works — making Christ Master in 
the life, as it is sometimes called? (Cf. J. Gresham Machen, What is Faith?, 
1927, pp. 141f.). According to Dr. Bright’s definition of saving faith 
it is not rooted in a deep sense of personal guilt before God, but in the 
sinner’s “‘desires” and in “the highest in his nature”. This is only a modern 
form of Pelagianism. 

Dr. Bright’s book will doubtless be hailed by many as a masterpiece 
of Biblical scholarship and a clear summons to seek the Kingdom of God, 
but this reviewer cannot regard it as such. Because of its liberal attitude 
toward the Scriptures and its inadequacy at crucial points it is deeply 
disappointing. A discussion of the Kingdom of God which will be true to 
God’s Word and at the same time truly relevant to present conditions in 
church and in society still remains to be written. 

A number of typographical errors were noted. Particularly unfortunate 
are the printing of “immanent” for “imminent” (p. 216) and of “imma- 
nently” for “imminently” (p. 238). On page 60 a sentence is garbled so as 
to read: “‘The message of Amos seems to be the reader rather plain and 
altogether thrilling’’. 


JoHANNEs G. Vos 
Clay Center, Kansas 


John Murray: Divorce. Philadelphia: The Committee on Christian 
Education, The Orthodox Presbyterian Church. 1953. vii, 117. $2.50. 


In this volume Professor Murray makes an important contribution, not 
only to Biblical study, but also to the practical application of the Christian 
message to a modern social problem of far-reaching significance, the 
question of divorce. Conservative expounders of the Christian faith have 
been accused, not without considerable justification, of preaching an 
abstract spiritual message without a relevance to life. They seem to have 
been content to present the redemptive gospel while ignoring the social 
and ethical implications and teachings of the gospel. The “Social Gospel” 
has become the sole gospel of liberalism and, as if by reaction, conservatives 
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have neglected the social applications of the gospel. It is not a social 
concern which is wrong but a social philosophy built upon a denial or a 
neglect of the Bible. 

The author of this monograph demonstrates throughout a deep regard 
for the Scriptures as authoritative and infallible and at the same time 
reveals a lively concern for one of the grave problems of today. Here lies 
one of the important values of this work. It shows that sound Biblical 
scholarship need not (and may we add, must not) neglect social problems, 
but rather that the solution to those problems is to be found in the teaching 
of Scripture. 

Here we have primarily an exegetical study of the major passages in the 
Bible which deal with the subject of divorce. The author is a careful and 
thorough exegete who comes to his task not only with a competent under- 
standing of the Hebrew and Greek but also of the literature, both 
Protestant and Roman Catholic, bearing upon his subject of inquiry. 

The first chapter deals with ‘‘The Old Testament Provision”’ and is an 
examination of Deuteronomy 24:1-4. The weight of argument is to show 
that one must distinguish between “‘sufferance or toleration, on the one 
hand, and divine approval or sanction, on the other”’ (p. 8). 

The conclusion reached is ‘‘that while divorce was suffered in the Mosaic 
economy we have no warrant to suppose that under any circumstances 
was it sanctioned or approved” (p. 15). 

The teaching of Christ is then examined with the following conclusions: 
Matthew 5:31, 32: Christ “abrogated the Mosaic penalty for adultery and 
he legitimated divorce for adultery” (p. 27). Thus “the economy he 
(Christ) inaugurates is not to be characterised by the laxity inherent in the 
sufferance afforded in the Mosaic economy” (p. 27). Matthew 19:3-8: 
“Divorce is contrary to the divine institution” (p. 33). Matthew 19:9: 
This is one of the most controversial sections of the book for it deals with 
the famous exceptive clause, “‘except for fornication”. Here the conflict 
is not with modern laxity but with Roman Catholic and Anglican denial 
of adultery as a ground for divorce. The argument is strictly exegetical 
and we believe the exegesis is sound, to the embarrassment of the Roman 
position against divorce, which incidentally is shown to be self-inconsistent 
since Rome has devised at least two grounds for exception to their “‘no 
ground for divorce’? dogma. The conclusion reached is: ‘‘when a man 
puts away his wife for the cause of fornication this putting away has the 
effect of dissolving the bond of marriage with the result that he is free to 
remarry” (p. 43). Mark 10:2—12; Luke 16:18: the problem here is largely 
a textual one and involves a supposed conflict with Matthew 19:9. Aspects 
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of the problem are analyzed; new light is cast on contributory factors of 
divorce and remarriage. 

The third section deals with the teaching of St. Paul, particularly as 
found in I Corinthians 7:10-15 and Romans 7:1-3. The difficult problems 
of marriages contracted between Christian and non-Christian are studied 
as well as that of willful desertion. In every case the author stays close 
to the Scripture teaching, willingly embracing that teaching even when it 
seems harsh, and resolutely refusing to go beyond the actual teaching of 
the Word of God. 

Finally, there is a short section entitled, ‘Practical Cases”, consisting 
of a brief discussion of four questions that arise: “The Rights of the 
Woman”, “The Right of Remarriage’, ‘‘Separation without Dissolution’’, 
“Ecclesiastical Divorce”, and then ten sample cases which reveal the 
complications of marital situations. To each case the principles arrived at 
in the prior portion of the book are applied; often the conclusion of the 
case will seem wrong on first reading, but in the light of the exegesis the 
conclusions are inescapable. One must admire the consistency of Professor 
Murray. However, in his discussion of a person divorced on unscriptural 
grounds who remarries, it is maintained that though the divorce is illegiti- 
mate and the marriage adulterous still the second marriage should con- 
tinue. ‘‘Marriages which are de jure illegitimate are still de facto existent, 
and since they are de facto existent they are thenceforth to be regarded as 
de jure binding”’ (p. 111). Is this based on exegesis or expediency? 

The author with courage follows his exegesis when it leads to principles 
which run counter not only to the consensus of present-day public opinion 
on the matter of divorce, but even when it puts him into opposition to 
opinions largely held by those who embrace the Christian faith. This is 
true in at least three major instances. It is argued that the guilty party 
in a divorce for adultery may remarry. Church bodies have long taken the 
position that the innocent party may remarry, but we are shown that since 
the original adultery dissolved the marriage: ‘The parties are no longer 
man and wife. If so, it is difficult to discover any biblical ground on the 
basis of which to conclude that the remarriage of the guilty divorcee is to 
be considered in itself an act of adultery” (p. 100). Does not this shock at 
first reading? Yet does it not follow from the exegesis? A second prin- 
ciple which shocks yet proves inescapable in the light of this study is that 
husband and wife may not voluntarily separate from one another, there 
being no provision in Scripture for such separation (pp. 105 f.). Here 
again the church often sanctions and even advises separation rather 
than divorce. A third matter for the consideration of the church is a 
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proposed ‘Ecclesiastical Divorce’ whereby the church would speak offi- 
cially in cases where the state had granted divorce on unscriptural grounds 
or where the legislation is defective for the securing of a divorce on a 
legitimate ground. The temper of the modern church is opposed to dis- 
cipline and perhaps would not take kindly to the suggestion of ruling on 
cases of divorce, yet if one is to follow in social problems the teaching of 
Scripture, the church as well as the state has a responsibility. 

The material in this book is so timely, so pertinent, so important to the 
day in which we live that it ought to become widely known. The solution 
of social problems is an obligation of the church, and should be a concern 
of the individual Christian. To this end we wish that this most thorough 
and accurate study of divorce might find its appeal to the layman. The 
detailed exegesis is essential. The Hebrew and Greek are needed. The 
Greek is often translated, but this might be carried out more helpfully in 
a number of places where Greek clauses are introduced for their first 
discussion (7. e., pp. 33, 48). One quotation from Calvin (p. 73) is given in 
Latin, another (p. 103) is given in translation. We believe the translation 
is the more helpful in extending the usefulness of the book. 

As lovers of the Word of God read this book we believe they will gain a 
new respect for the importance of bringing the teaching of Scripture to 
bear upon our society. Christians must not seek to solve their social 
problems by expediency, custom, legislation which may not reflect 
Scripture. The Word of God is the final authority. 


Howarp D. HIGGINs 


Reformed Episcopal Theological Seminary, Philadelphia 


C. Van Gelderen en W. H. Gispen: Het Boek Hosea (Commentaar op 
het Oude Testament). Kampen: J. H. Kok. 1953. 427. Fl. 16.90. 


In November 1949 Dr. Edward J. Young wrote in his review of Het 
Boek de Predtker (the first volume in the new series of commentaries on the 
Old Testament by G. Ch. Aalders), ‘‘We shall await those which follow 
with eager interest and expectation”. He and many other people no doubt 
will rejoice in the publication of volume four in this series. 

It contains a brief preface in which one of the authors, Dr. Gispen, 
tells us that his highly esteemed teacher, Dr. Van Gelderen, who suddenly 
passed away on Sunday, November 18, 1945, had worked at his commen- 
tary on Hosea the day before. He had not yet put a period to the last 
sentence of his manuscript. The work which had taken his thoughts for 
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many years had to be broken off in the middle of the exegesis of Hosea 10:3. 
At the request of the relatives of his late teacher, Gispen undertook the 
completion of this commentary. He tells us that the task was very difficult 
as he wanted to maintain the character of the work without making an 
attempt to imitate the manner of exegesis of Dr. Van Gelderen. The 
reviewer, who has had the privilege of attending the lectures of Van 
Gelderen, thinks that Gispen has succeeded in his attempt. 

In contrast with the introductions to the other three volumes in this 
series of commentaries on the Old Testament, the introduction to this 
work, written by Gispen, is very brief, because of the fact that in the 
commentary itself many questions of special introduction are discussed. 
In the introduction the twelve minor prophets, their significance for God’s 
people of all ages in general, and the prophet Hosea and his book in par- 
ticular, are treated. As to the person and birth of Hosea and the time 
in which the prophet lived, the writer refers to the comment on 1:1. The 
author devotes six pages to chronological questions which are capably 
discussed. He argues quite convincingly that the prophetical activity of 
Hosea rather certainly embraces at least the years 747-727. 

Many difficult problems present themselves to both commentators, not 
only concerning the translation but also as to the exegesis. Reference may 
well be made to the excellent translation of certain difficult passages found 
in chapters four, seven, eight and eleven. The authors show no little skill 
in the translation. They are conscious of their responsibility in proposing 
textual emendations, which are avoided as much as possible. The discus- 
sion is characterized by a deep respect for the existing Hebrew text. They 
earnestly try to give the true meaning of the text. The comments on the 
most difficult passages no doubt will offer great aid to all those who are 
trying to come to a deeper understanding of the book Hosea. In this 
commentary we find truly sound exegesis. 

Another most welcome feature of this work is its usefulness as an aid to 
preaching. In this scholarly piece of work, the minister of the Word will 
find many fine comments which will help him to proclaim the message of 
Hosea for the Church of this time. 

This commentary, which is the last work of the late Dr. Van Gelderen, 
gives evidence of his pious scholarship. We once again thank God for all 
He has given to us in such a scholar. We also express the wish that God 
will give the opportunity to Dr. Gispen to demonstrate his proven ability 
in the field of Old Testament in days to come. 


T. SPILKER 


Maassluis, The Netherlands 
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James S. Stewart: A Faith to Proclaim. The Lyman Beecher Lectures 
at Yale University. New York: Scribner’s. 1953. 160. $2.50. 


This book on the message of preaching forms a sequel to an earlier 
volume by Dr. Stewart, Heralds of God, which discussed questions of 
sermon construction and delivery. The author is professor of New 
Testament in the University of Edinburgh; his work is a robust blend 
of learning and eloquence. It is a moving presentation of the message of 
Christian preaching from the standpoint of the ‘‘new orthodoxy”’. 

Preaching is defined as evangelism, and the book is a study of the 
kerygma, the proclamation of the gospel. The unity of the New Testament 
is found in this kerygma, for the kerygma, as the form critics have shown, 
has produced the written records. The kerygma deals with events, ‘‘not 
abstractions or theories or pantheistic generalities...” (p. 16). The 
apostles preached not a doctrine of salvation, but salvation, not a 
Weltanschauung, but Christ. The content of the kerygma is analyzed in 
successive chapters as proclaiming the incarnation, forgiveness, the cross, 
the resurrection, and Christ. 

Throughout the fast-paced argument runs a brisk neo-orthodox polemic 
against older and newer liberalism. Not so evident is an underlying 
neo-orthodox repudiation of the authority of Scripture and Scriptural 
theology. 

The attack on the older liberalism is pointed. The apostles ‘“‘were 
certainly not advertising that familiar modern blend vi legalism, humani- 
tarian sentiment and cosmopolitan toleration which sometimes in this 
twentieth century passes muster for religion...” (idem). ‘Is it not time 
we insisted that the heretical Christology of a reduced Gospel is not only 
religiously indefensible but even critically unsound?” (p. 33). “It is truly 
astonishing that so many of our latter-day prophets can go on punctually 
producing their revised versions of the Christian faith, without even 
noticing that these polished novelties of theirs are just the same old 
mildewed heresies which the ancient Church exploded eighteen hundred 
years ago!’’ (p. 34). 

More recent anti-supernaturalism is also rejected: ‘“‘There is a sceptical 
wing of the Form Critical school of New Testament interpretation which 
would eliminate the Messianic-eschatological assertions of the Gospel 
records as subsequent creations of the apocalyptic imagination of early 
Christianity, Gemeindetheologie, and would de-supernaturalize the Gospel 
picture of Christ by explaining every passage where a divine self- 
consciousness emerges as due to the retroactive work of the Church” 
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(pp. 25 f.). Stewart points out that such a separation between the teaching 
of Jesus and His disciples is neither ‘‘advanced’”’ nor scholarly. “It was 
emphatically not a case of the community creating the supernatural 
tradition, the Church producing the faith it lives by: the truth is the 
exact reverse. It was a case of the supernatural facts creating the com- 
munity, and doing it with such irresistible momentum that to this day 
the gates of Hell have not prevailed against it” (pp. 26f.). Bultmann’s 
“‘de-mythologizing”’ approach to the Gospel records is similarly condemned 
(pp. 108 f.). 

But along with such salutary repudiations of liberalism Stewart also 
rejects the old orthodoxy. He quotes with approval Brunner’s equation 
of the errors of liberalism and pietism with ‘‘the corruption of the message”’ 
in “‘the orthodox form which does not distinguish between human doctrine 
and the Divine Word of God, and therefore preaches the creed of yesterday 
instead of the living Word...” (pp. 32f., quoted from The Divine 
Imperative, p. 565). 

Of course Brunner is not attacking here an actual equating of creeds 
with the Word of God written. Those very creeds and that orthodoxy, 
which the neo-orthodox find so distasteful, exalt the Scriptures, in a high 
view of inspiration, as the only infallible rule of faith and practice. Brunner’s 
animus is directed rather against the basic formal presuppositions of 
orthodox theology: that revelation is a product as well as a process, 
that God has given to us a system of truth in Scripture which the 
enlightened mind may understand and the loosened tongue proclaim. 

Stewart quotes Barth and Brunner repeatedly. While his own statements 
are frequently more cautious than those of his quotations, his underlying 
position is sufficiently clear. He says of Paul’s theology: “His synthesis 
of Greek and Hebrew thought stands as one of the most revolutionary 
achievements in the whole progress of human thinking. But the real 
secret of Paul’s terrific impact on history was not any such original 
synthesis: it was the fact that here was a man pervaded and possessed 
by Jesus’ (p. 146). Here is the characteristic Barthian divorce between 
Pauline theology as one of countless human systems and Paul’s existential 
relation to Christ. 

This bias becomes particularly evident in the attack on the positive 
theology of Paul’s Areopagus address: ‘“‘This semi-philosophical discussion 
of human brotherhood ...is not the Paul we are accustomed to.... The 
first part of the sermon sounds more like a college lecture on the psychology 
of religion. .. . And so here, surprisingly, you have Paul the pantheist .. .” 
(p. 113). 
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Such devaluation of doctrine is most useful for ecumenicism: ‘‘For back of 
all barriers and divisions there is a point at which Calvinist and Lutheran, 
Evangelical and Roman are basically one: ‘If any man be in Christ, he 
is a new creature’ ’’ (pp. 156 f.). 

Nor is it only in such passages that the rejection of Biblical orthodoxy 
is apparent. Consider the absence of a treatment of the authority of 
Scripture in a work on the content of preaching. What are we to preach? 
Stewart answers: the same message as the apostles, the apostolic kerygma; 
thanks to recent studies in form criticism we may feel assured that the 
New Testament is a reasonably accurate historical presentation of that 
very kerygma. But there is no mention of the inspiration of Scripture. 
The kerygma, rather than the Scripture, is the ‘‘Word of God” which we 
preach. We join in the apostolic proclamation of events and as we do so 
the events are eschatologically present. In connection with this Barthian 
spurning of the written Word in preaching, Stewart quotes from Bullinger: 
“Praedicatio verbi divini est verbum divinum”’ (p. 42). 

This brief quotation gleams in the book with intriguing significance. 
Why was it quoted? For flavor? To suggest that the Barthian view is 
essentially that of the Reformers? But what if Bullinger had been quoted 
at length? That great reformer wrote a treatise on preaching also. How 
radically different would Stewart’s book be if it had quoted and followed 
Bullinger rather than Barth and Brunner! 

Bullinger indeed recognized the divine authority of preaching the Word, 
as the quotation above indicates. He declares, ‘“The Lord, our high priest, 
speaketh unto us even at this day by the ministers preaching his word” 
(The Decades of Henry Bullinger, Fifth Decade, Sermon III, p. 103. Cam- 
bridge University Press. 1852). But for Bullinger, such authority derived 
from the inspiration of the Scriptures which the preacher proclaimed. His 
next sentence is: ‘And we have all things, whatsoever the Lord spake by 
the patriarchs, prophets, and apostles, set out in the scriptures, which the 
ministers of the church do read and declare before us” (idem). In this 
very sermon Bullinger carefully distinguishes the authority of the preacher 
in ministering the Word from the authority of God speaking in Scripture. 
In the following sermon, Bullinger insists at length that the principle of 
Scriptura sola as the content of preaching is indispensable to the power 
of the keys exercised through preaching: ‘‘Whereupon we now conclude 
this, that the chief office of a pastor of the church is, to use those very 
keys which the Lord hath delivered to his apostles, and no other; that is, 
to preach the only and pure word of God, and not to fetch any doctrine 
from any other place than out of the very word of God” (ibid., p. 149). 
After urging that the same doctrine is basic to his earlier sermons, “that 
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faith dependeth upon the only word of God” (ibid., p. 151), Bullinger 
summarizes: ‘‘Now since it is manifest from whence the pastor or doctor 
must fetch his doctrine, to wit, from no other place than out of the scripture 
of the old and new Testament, which is the infallible and undoubted word 
of God; and that therefore this doctrine is certain and immutable (defi- 
nitam): there remaineth now also something to be spoken of the manner 
of teaching, which the teacher or pastor of the church ought to follow” 
(ibid., p. 152). There follows a splendid treatment of preaching as the 
explanation and application of the Word of God written. 

It is not the progress of scholarship that forms this gulf between Stewart 
and Bullinger; it is the decline of faith. As Bullinger was by no means 
the first or last to show, the Scriptures claim for themselves authority as 
“the infallible and undoubted word of God’’. Christian supernaturalism 
cannot survive without an orthodox doctrine of Scripture; resistance to 
this doctrine is symptomatic of rejection of other basic elements of ‘the 
whole counsel of God’’. Evidence for this appears in this book, for example 
in Stewart’s modification of the ‘Pauline atonement theology” (pp. 95 f.). 
The apostolic kerygma was founded upon the Scriptures of the Old Testa- 
ment and was recorded, by the inspiration of the Holy Ghost, in the Scrip- 
tures of the New Testament. (See Luke 24:44—49, which forms the framework 
for the apostolic preaching in Acts. Cf. Acts 3:18, 21-26; 5:31, 32.) Any 
omission of the doctrine of the inspiration of Scripture and of the Scriptura 
sola principle not only betrays the reformation. It falsifies the apostolic 
preaching. In the case of neo-orthodoxy the challenge is even more serious. 
It is the nature of revelation and ultimately of the God of revelation that 
is called in question. 

Dr. Stewart's book is a stylistic masterpiece, written with deep con- 
viction, even with passion. Its power and insights make its serious short- 
coming the more regrettable. 


EDMUND P. CLOWNEY, JR. 


Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia 


Otto Weber: Karl Barth's Church Dogmatics. An Introductory Report 
on Volumes I:1 to III:4. Translated by Arthur C. Cochrane. Phila- 
delphia: The Westminster Press. 1953. 253. $6.00. 


It is with nothing short of amazement that one looks at the ponderous 
volumes of the Kirchliche Dogmatik of Karl Barth. And there is much 
more to come. 
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Must we wait for the end before knowing what is in this monumental 
work, so far as it is completed? Must we wait for translation of it before 
we can read it? Or, if some one should give us a summary of what has so 
far appeared would we be certain that we really had the thought of Barth 
himself? 

Otto Weber has answered the first of these questions. He has given us 
a summary of the argument. Arthur G. Cochrane has answered the second 
of these questions. He has given us a translation of Weber’s summary. 
And Barth himself has answered the third question. He has approved of 
the summary and of the translation as well. 

So this Introductory Report on Volumes I:1 to III:4, as Weber modestly 
calls his book, is of real help to English readers interested in Karl Barth’s 
latest thought. 


C. Van TIL 


Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia 


Anton Fridrichsen et al.: The Root of the Vine. Essays in Biblical Theology. 
New York: Philosophical Library. 1953. vii, 160. $4.75. 


This volume consists of seven essays by members of Uppsala University 
and a brief introduction by A. G. Hebert. The book is of distinct value 
because it reflects a certain type of biblico-theological interest which is 
widespread at the present time in Scandinavian countries. There are two 
essays which have particularly impressed the present reviewer. They are 
“The New Exodus of Salvation according to St. Paul’’ by Harald Sahlin 
and “The Ministry in the New Testament” by Harald Riesenfeld. They 
are contributions of merit and are eloquently written. 

Sahlin shows that “‘the typological parallel between the historical Exodus 
and the Messianic deliverance’’ (p. 82) is fundamental for the New Testa- 
ment and, specifically, of fundamental importance in the theology of the 
apostle Paul. By examination of relevant passages he demonstrates how 
Paul’s view of both baptism and the Lord’s supper must be related to this 
typological background. Sahlin’s thesis is a refreshing reminder that the 
Exodus from Egypt is the Old Testament redemption and his discussion 
throws a flood of light not only on the Pauline allusions to it but also on 
such a significant text as Luke 9:31. 
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Riesenfeld’s essay is one that challenges to careful study of the implica- 
tions for the official ministry, as now exercised in the church, of those 
passages in which Jesus institutes a comparison between his own mission 
by the Father and the mission upon which he himself sent the disciples as 
his envoys. We are introduced here to one of the most crucial questions 
relevant to New Testament polity: what is the relation of the ministers of 
the church now to the apostles whom Christ appointed and to whom he 
committed such unique authority? 

As an example of the kind of inference which Riesenfeld draws from his 
study, it is worth while quoting what he says regarding the different 
functions of the two sexes: ‘‘Thus it is no mere chance that we find in the 
New Testament unanimous pronouncements as to the different functions 
of the two sexes, and can establish that the ministers of the Church were 
invariably men, namely, the apostles sent forth with full authority by 
Christ, the missionaries who founded churches, and the heads of the local 
congregations. It is unlikely that the absence of female ministers should 
be due to any consideration paid by Christ and the early Church to the 
socially inferior position of the woman at that time” (p. 127). 

There is much of great value in these essays. But we must not suppose 
that the ‘Biblical Theology” which this series of essays represents is 
Biblical Theology in the historically accepted sense of the term nor that 
it meets the canons prescribed by orthodox theology. This can be seen, 
for example, quite plainly in G. A. Danell’s essay ‘“‘The Idea of God’s 
People in the Bible’. The critical reconstructions of biblical history are 
not necessarily rejected. And so Danell can say: ‘‘Even if it is possible in 
the Old Testament Scriptures to trace a development or a progressive 
revelation from a relatively unreflecting monolatry to a more theologically 
elaborated monotheism, it is quite clear that the Old Testament as a whole, 
in its present condition, represents a monotheistic position’ (p. 24). 
Biblical Theology properly conceived and developed must proceed on the 
assumption that the representation given in the Scriptures is the delinea- 
tion of what history, specifically the history of revelation and redemption, 
really was. It is a precarious theology which builds upon the unity of the 
Bible as a whole (cf. p. vi) if it fails to build also upon the organic unity of 
the process of divine revelation of which Holy Scripture is the depository. 


JoHN Murray 


Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia 
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L. Berkhof: The Second Coming of Christ. Grand Rapids: Wm. B. 
Eerdmans Publishing Co. 1953. 102. $1.50. 


The president emeritus of Calvin Seminary demonstrates once again the 
possibility of making a fresh and vital statement of a doctrine too long 
thought of primarily as a subject for debate rather than as a source of 
spiritual edification. In this book he avows his aim to be “‘to call attention 
to a very important scriptural truth which does not always receive due 
attention in the preaching of the Word of God .... to present that truth 
in a somewhat popular way .... to promote a proper understanding of 
this blessed truth among the people of God” (p. 6). 

His attempt at popular presentation, however, does not interfere with 
the careful discrimination which we have come to expect from one whose 
contributions to theological literature have been so valuable to the church. 
Without alienating his reader at the outset with “‘labels’’ or ‘‘positions” 
(such names as ‘“‘pre-millennial” and “post-millennial’’ scarcely occur) 
he sets out candidly to explore the teaching of our Lord about His future 
coming. He admits that it is impossible to avoid all polemic entirely, 
and while there is a complete absence of the names of individuals who 
hold views with which he must disagree (no index, footnotes, or 
bibliography) yet he does mention the Modernists, dispensationalists, 
and Russellites, steering carefully between the various views with which 
they have surrounded the doctrine of the Lord’s return. 

There are chapters on the Time, Manner, Purpose, Glory, and Comfort 
of Christ’s Coming, the first of which is especially lucid, and deals 
convincingly with what the author acknowledges to be two seemingly 
contradictory lines of thought: that the Bible does teach the nearness 
of the Coming, at the same time implying that it is still a distant event; 
yet since both are scriptural neither may be denied without violence 
to the authority of the Bible. He suggests three lines of explanation 
of this seeming paradox: God’s reckoning of time differs from ours — “‘a 
day with the Lord is as a thousand years...” and notes that ‘“‘he that 
believeth shall not be in haste’”’ is cited three times from the Old Testament; 
Jesus was not always speaking of His physical return in every instance, 
e. g., Matt. 16:28, “‘... there be some standing here, which shall not taste 
of death till they see the Son of man coming in his kingdom (or kingship)’’; 
there is a coming of Christ to every believer at the time of his death, 
certainly not to be identified with the predicted final coming — hence 
the commands to “Watch” involve not only a careful scanning of the 
heavens but an exhortation to a state of constant preparedness in daily 
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living. In discussing the word ‘‘imminent” the author observes that the 
dispensationalists virtually speak of two “Second Comings’, seven years 
apart, the first of which is imminent and the second preceded by the 
events mentioned as having to occur (the Gospel preached to all, the great 
apostasy and tribulation, appearance of anti-Christ). But this twofold 
coming is an “‘invention’’ (as some dispensationalists will admit) and any 
attempt to separate between parousia or “‘rapture’’ and ‘‘appearance’’ or 
“the day of the Lord” is scripturally untenable. 

Professor Berkhof uses Acts 1:11 as a text to present the truth concerning 
The Manner of His Coming: it will be personal, in answer to the Modernist 
idea of “the slow progress of righteousness’; physical, a point made 
apparently with the post-millenarians in mind, who regard the word 
parousia as meaning only “presence’’ in the sense of Matt. 28:20; it will 
be visible, in answer to the Russellites and those dispensationalists who 
speak of a ‘‘secret rapture”. The purpose of the Second Coming is to 
bring in the two concomitant events, the general resurrection and the 
final judgment. At this point he deals with the dispensational arguments 
for multiple judgments, concluding that one judgment only is indicated, 
and that in close connection with the Second Coming. 

Failing to see how there can be any comfort in the dispensational view 
of a Jewish kingdom on earth (the Millennium) marred at the end by sin 
and involving the already glorified Lord and His saints in its misery 
once again, Berkhof declares that we shall find comfort in the final 
climactic nature of Christ’s return: it will continue and complete His 
redemptive work; it will relieve the Church of and vindicate her in all 
her sufferings; it will unlock the now unexplained mysteries of God’s 
dealings with man. 

Throughout the book one is impressed with the clear, accurate, fair 
and even generous statement of dispensationalism, and yet with the sharply 
penetrating way in which its basic weaknesses are uncovered, e. g., its 
speaking of ‘‘two Second Comings”. Presumably the reader who wishes to 
probe with Dr. Berkhof further on this subject may refer to his Systematic 
Theology. This reviewer questions, however, whether the present-day brand 
of Modernist-Humanist who invariably brands any orthodox Christian 
doctrine, especially this one, as ‘‘obscurantism” would be as reverent 
in dealing with the Second Coming as would appear from this book. 

Besides the penetration, discrimination and lucidity of style which he 
will find, the popular reader will rejoice in the large number of proof texts 
written out in full, and be helped and inspired by the use of pleasing 
illustrations and appropriate hymns. 
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Perhaps if the book is to receive the wide audience it rightly deserves 
a number of modifications could be made, among them the correction of the 
several typographical errors. There are probably too frequent references 
to the Heidelberg standards to make this book as completely acceptable 
as it should be in those very circles where it is most sorely needed — 
places where the Heidelberg Catechism is unknown. Perhaps also in the 
discussion of The Glory of His Coming a stronger statement of the present 
glory and kingship of Christ —that He will return with a glory and 
an authority He already possesses now — would strengthen and heighten 
the contrast between Dr. Berkhof’s Biblical position and the dispen- 
sationalist view which so flatly denies Christ’s present kingship. 

In her great need for being alert on the subject of her Lord’s return, 
the Christian Church should be aroused and quickened with the widespread 
circulation of this thoughtful book. 


Marvin L. DERBY 


Bedford, Massachusetts 


Archibald Alexander Hodge: The Atonement, Its Nature, Design, and 
A pplication. Grand Rapids: Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Company. 
1953. i, 440. $4.50. 


It is strange that in this age of science with its demands for exactness of 
expression and definition, there should be so much loose language in matters 
theological. This arises in part, no doubt, from the conscious or unconscious 
absorption of the idea that there can be no exactness in theological matters 
since “‘after all such matters are pretty much subjective’. Contributing 
also toward this studied vagueness is the realization of the implications, 
personal and otherwise, of coming face to face with well defined and 
formulated doctrines based on the Bible, God’s authoritative revelation. 

This book by A. A. Hodge suffers from no such vagueness. Says the 
author: “Let it be remembered that systematic theology has its essence 
simply in clear thinking and clear speaking on the subject of that religion 
which is revealed in the Scriptures. A man can outgrow systematic theol- 
ogy, therefore, either by ceasing to be clear-headed, or by ceasing to be 
religious, and in no other way. I suppose that some escape in their haste 
by both ways at once” (p. 22). 

Hodge thinks and speaks clearly in this classic on the subject of the 
atonement. Written in a day uninfected by the “‘digest virus’ the author 
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outlines a thorough treatment of the subject and sets himself to a scholarly 
coverage of the task imposed. The major section of the book, twenty-one 
chapters, deals with the nature of the atonement; in the remaining section 
is presented a discussion of the design and application of the atonement. 
Although originally published in 1867, the book is truly current, since 
modern-day statements of this doctrine are by more or less devious routes 
traceable to the classic formulations which have been made in the past. 
Many in our day who include themselves among the Reformed Theologians 
might do well to examine their thinking about the atonement in the light 
of this formulation. The results would probably be startling. A compre- 
hensive index makes the volume handy as a reference book. 

One hardly reviews a classic. Rather may we point to the mountain 
and say: There it is, climb its slopes, scale its peaks, wrestle with it, enjoy 
the stimulation of its atmosphere, thank God for it. 

Eerdmans have republished this book in an attractive format with 
splendid type size. Of minor significance, to be sure, but a constant source 
of wonderment —- why do many of these reprints have to have such non- 
descript bindings and cover printing? An attractive package might even 
catch a stray eye and mind. It’s just a thought. 


WALTER J. TEEUWISSEN, JR. 


Drayton Plains, Michigan 


Benjamin B. Warfield: Miracles: Yesterday and Today, True and False. 
Grand Rapids: Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Co. 1953. vii, 327. $3.50. 


Here is Warfield at his urbane best: wise, learned, and entertaining. 
Anyone finding this book unrewarding must suffer from chronic dullness 
of soul. The mystery is why it was not reprinted sooner; it should have 
had top priority. Every pastor and student should buy two copies, one to 
lend and the other for easy reference. 

The book is a reprint of Counterfeit Miracles and presents a persuasive 
argument that true miracles ceased with the Apostolic age. It also surveys 
those phenomena in the life of the church which may be summed up as 
“ecclesiastical miracles’’ as well as the modern faith and mind cures. 
The original title was more pungent and accurate. 

In the opening chapter (or lecture, for the contents of this book were 
originally given as the Thomas Smyth Lectures at Columbia Theological 
Seminary in 1917-18) Warfield states his thesis. Thus the first chapter 
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is crucial for his argument, but not for the interest which remains, no 
matter what you think of the central argument. 

Warfield argues against the view that miracles were given by God to 
bolster up and support the church when it was small and weak. According 
to this view, miracles were the ‘‘swaddling clothes’’ of the infant church. 
They continued from New Testament times into the second and third and 
fourth centuries , and dwindled away when the church was finally established 
by Constantine, and hence were no longer needed. He argues that such 
a view is supported neither by historical fact nor by Scripture: ‘The 
facts are not in accordance with it....the direct evidence for miracle- 
working in the church is actually of precisely the contrary tenor. There is 
little or no evidence at all for miracle-working during the first fifty years 
of the post-Apostolic church; it is slight and unimportant for the next 
fifty: years; it grows more abundant during the next century (the third); 
and it becomes abundant and precise only in the fourth century, to increase 
still further in the fifth and beyond” (pp. 9f.). The reason that miracles 
are associated only with the Apostles (and their immediate followers) is 
that they “constituted one of the signs of an Apostle”. They were, in fact, 
the extraordinary gifts of the extraordinary office, and as the office ceased 
so did the gifts. He cites Bishop Kaye: “I may be allowed to state the 
conclusion to which I have myself been led by a comparison of the state- 
ments in the Book of Acts with the writings of the Fathers of the second 
century. My conclusion then is, that the power of working miracles was 
not extended beyond the disciples upon whom the Apostles conferred it 
by the imposition of their hands” (p. 23). If the deeper question be asked, 
why the Apostles had miraculous powers, Warfield’s answer is that they 
were the vehicles of revelation: ‘‘This deeper principle may be reached by 
us through the perception, more broadly, of the inseparable connection of 
miracles with revelation, as its mark and credential; or more narrowly, 
of the summing up of all revelation, finally, in Jesus Christ’”’ (p. 25). 

We have given much space to this argument because upon its validity, 
Warfield rests his case. Upon this principle he argues that the New 
Testament miracles were genuine and that the miracles of the post-apostolic 
age were not. Of course, he deals with history, and he finds that it confirms 
his position. The gap in claimed miracles which exists between apostolic 
times and all subsequent church history is the most telling historical 
argument for his thesis. 

Warfield’s survey of the whole field of ecclesiastical miracles, the tremen- 
dous multiplication of miraculous claims as we enter the Middle Ages, is 
most informative. His quotation of Yrjé Hirn’s judgment, ‘The Catholic 
Church is a Middle Age which has survived into the twentieth century” 
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(p. 73) helps us to understand the phenomena of Lourdes and Fatima 
and St. Anne. 

We shall have to content ourselves with mere glimpses into Warfield’s 
treatment of Roman and Protestant and Cultic claims to miracles. Let 
us note how he deals with that subtle apologete for Roman Catholic claims 
to continuing miracles, J. H. Newman. He notes what is apparent to all 
with eyes to see that there is a fundamental difference between the miracles 
recorded in the Bible and those in later ages of the church and proceeds to 
quote Newman with devastating effect: “The miracles of Scripture are, on 
the whole, grave, simple, majestic; those of ecclesiastical history often 
partake of what may be called a romantic character, and of that wildness 
and inequality which enters into the notion of romance”’ (p. 54). Incidentally 
this whole chapter is a wonderful illustration of how a master may handle 
evidence freely and yet with compelling logical force. It is beyond praise. 

Again his treatment of Lourdes is most illuminating. The description of 
the procedures whereby the pilgrim is prepared for the cure indicates that 
all the essentials for hysterical suggestion are present, but Warfield carefully 
refrains from stating that this is the explanation. In fact, he is willing to 
admit there are cases unexplainable in our present state of knowledge. 
He cites the strongest cure, that of Pierre de Rudder, whose broken legs 
were said to be instantly healed. He refuses to take refuge in the admission 
of Doctor Rouby that some slight errors of description may have crept 
in. “Our personal interest’’, says Warfield, ‘‘in such adjustments, however, 
is at best languid” (p. 119). How can he deny that it was truly a miracle? 
Very easily, by referring to another more remarkable miracle, claimed 
by the Roman Catholic Jansenists concerning Charlotte Laborde ‘‘who 
had no legs at all, as two surgeons duly testified; and yet she literally had 
two good legs pulled out for her — as anybody may read in Montegeron’s 
veracious narrative” (p. 119). Now the Roman Church denies one miracle 
and affirms the other, though the evidence is equally strong. Warfield 
goes a step further and denies both. 

For those desiring to see how Presbyterians can be led astray into 
delusion of miraculous powers we recommend the melancholy spectacle of 
“Irvingite Gifts”. And for those who are troubled by the claims of faith- 
healers, who like the poor are always with us, the perusal of the chapter 
bearing this title is most helpful. In particular we urge a study of Warfield’s 
exegesis of the Scripture passages, especially of Isaiah 53 and James 5. 
This chapter should be helpful to the pastor whose people are troubled by 
the claims of faith-healers. 

In the treatment of Mind-Cure, we have the same penetrating intelligence 
at work. Here is his comment on Mrs. Eddy’s views of marriage: ““The 
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propagation of the species, she intimates, does not depend on marriage; 
sex is an error of the mortal mind. ‘The butterfly, bee and moth,’ she says,— 
we are afraid that Mrs. Eddy’s knowledge of natural history was 
defective — even now are reproduced in an asexual manner, and this 
may — nay, will— be true of man when he attains more nearly to his 
true being’’ (p. 225). So much for her theory, now for her practice. ‘“The 
drawing of a tooth is not a great thing, but Mrs. Eddy’s Science was not 
equal to it’’ (p. 228). The conclusion of this chapter reveals a sort of 
humorous compassion for the foibles and foolishness of all such: ‘But 
Mrs. Eddy had no Lord to pray to, and no faith in which to appear before 
Him, and no hope in His almighty succor. Let us be thankful that she 
at least had a dentist”’ (p. 230). 

The remaining ninety-four pages of this volume are given over to notes 
recondite and erudite — and interesting too. Here is one taken at random: 
“A curious fact emerges from Bertrin’s tables in his appendix (E. T.., 
p. 292): more physicians visit Lourdes every year to look on at the cures 
than there are cures made for them to observe. For the fourteen years 
from 1890 to 1903, inclusive, 2,530 physicians visited the Medical Office 
there, an average of 180 yearly. During these fourteen years 2,130 cures 
were registered at that office, an average of 152 yearly” (pp. 279 f.). 

Without agreeing with all the positions that Warfield takes, this reviewer 
highly recommends this book. The notes alone are worth the cost. 


A. CULVER GORDON 


Paterson, New Jersey 


Members of the Faculty of Westminster Theological Seminary: The 
Infallible Word. A Symposium. Grand Rapids: W. B. Eerdmans Pub- 
lishing Co. 1953. ix, 300. $2.50. ; 


The W. B. Eerdmans Publishing Company has issued the third printing 
of this volume. The Infallible Word was originally published in 1946 under 
the provisions of the Harry A. Worcester Lectureship and Publication 
Fund of Westminster Theological Seminary. A review by Howard D. 
Higgins will be found in the issue of this Journal for May, 1946 (VIII, 2, 
pp. 241-244). 


Joun H. SKILTON 


Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia 
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